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Beauty 
with 
economy 


for your club dining-room 


Syracuse China combines 
to an unusual degree the 
highest standards of beauty 
with economical long-wear- 
ing qualities. Many artis- 
tic patterns. Each _ one 
applied under the glaze 
which assures permanency. 

The sturdy yet never 
bulky construction of Syra- 
cuse China has proved so 


durable and so economical 
under hard service that it 
has for years been the 
choice of most American 
hotels. 

See the special Y.W.C.A. 
and many other attractive 
patterns in this regular line 
at the Syracuse dealer near 
vou Or if you desire some- 
thing more exclusive, ask 
him about a special design. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


58 E. Washington Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


342 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 











“Like sleeping on a pillow’ 
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THE sleeping comfort of a bed depends on the resiliency of 
the Spring. Resiliency depends on scientific construction. 
Herein lies the reason for the extraordinary comfort of the 
ENGLANDER ‘‘Featherest’’ COIL SPRING. (1) There are 14 
twists to each coil... (2) The four patented stabilizers elim- 
inate sagging at the sides. There are 99 spirals in the full size 
spring. All sizes to fic Metal or Wood Beds. Q Sold at Furni- 


ture and Department Stores . . 


....QAWrite for Booklet. 


ENGLANDER SPRING BEp Co., 100-102 W. 32nd St., New York 
86-90 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 3931 Lowe Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ENGLANDER 
“FEATHEREST” Coil Spring 
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The Cover Picture 


Clara Barton, Founder of 
the American Red Cross 


si HE will never assert herself for 
S herself—she will suffer wrong 
first—but for others she will be 
perfectly fearless,” That is what an 
itinerant phrenologist said of shy little 
Clara Barton when he studied the 
bumps on her head. 

Rarely has history produced a more 
striking combination of the need to be 
filled and the person to fill it. Born 
on a farm in Massachusetts, Clara Bar- 
ton got her first practical experience 
in nursing when she took care of an 
invalid brother for two vears. At six- 
teen she began teaching school, and, 
although too timid to face her classes 
the first day, she taught until ill health 
forced her to resign. Destiny brought 
her to Washington during the terrible 
winter of 1860-61, when the stream of 
wounded soldiers pouring into the cap- 
ital overflowed the peace-time hospitals. 
There was suffering to be alleviated, 
and she grew strong in serving others. 

That was the beginning of her great 
work. The letters she 
wrote home for wounded soldiers 
brought gifts of books, clothing and 
hospital supplies from their parents. 
The towns where she had taught school 
sent her carloads of materials. Clara 
Barton soon became an unofficial clear- 
ing house for war relief work. 

Leaving the beginnings of a relief 
organization behind her in Washing- 
ton, she followed the armies into the 
field for the spring campaign. For 
four bloody years she was wherever the 
need was greatest. Her wagons of 
hospital supplies were found waiting 
wherever the army medical train was 
inadequate or late in reaching the fight- 
ing zone. Clara 
legend. She gave succor alike to the 
blue and gray. 

All of this was without official sanc- 
tion. There was as yet no Red Cross 
—only Clara Barton fulfilling her man- 
ifest destiny. It was not until 1870, 
when she observed the International 
Red Cross at work during the Franco- 
Prussian War, that she determined to 
establish the American Red Cross. She 
battled an apathetic Congress for five 
years before this was accomplished. 

Through her efforts, the Geneva 
treaty was amended to provide for 
Red Cross relief in time of peace no 
less than in time of war. The Span- 
ish-American War definitely estab- 
lished her organization as a relief 
agency of the Government. Until her 
retirement in 1904, she remained head 
of the Red Cross, guiding its growth 
and dispensing the charities of a nation. 
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Barton became a 
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Who’s Who 


in This Number 


RS. KELLOGG FAIRBANK, 
who writes so enlighten- 
ingly of her home city, is 


a very well-known Chicagoan. 
She combines successfully the 
varied occupations of wife and 
mother, novelist and_ short-story 
writer, Democratic National Com- 
mittee-woman for Illinois, active 
chairman of a hospitai board, and 
social leader. Her second novel, 
“The Smiths,” is a Chicago story 
centering about the iron and steel 
industry. 

The cover artist for this month, 
EpirH MiItTcHILL PRELLWITZ is 
the same one who painted that 
charming picture on the May cover, 
typifying Mary Lyon’s house-to- 
house canvass for money to found 
Mount Holyoke. Both Mrs. 
Prellwitz and her husband, Henry 
Prellwitz, are members of the 
American National Academy. 
They have charming twin studios 
at their summer home at Peconic, 
Long Island. 

Like Colonel Lindbergh, Mrs. 
CaTT needs no letter of introduc- 
tion. 

ANNE O’HAGAN, who writes 
the fascinating story of Dr. Hin- 
kle, is a well-known writer for 
leading magazines. 

Mr. Witiram 8B. TayLor 
wrote the Red Cross story just 
atter his return from the scene ot 
the flood. 

BEATRICE ForBES-ROBERTSON 
HALE, familiar to CITIZEN readers 
as one of our contributing editors, 
is a lecturer on feminist and inter- 
national subjects. Every summer 
she spends in her English home at 
Sussex with her three little daugh- 
ters. Every winter she lectures in 
this country. 

Emity Newett Bvair, who 
answers Mrs. Dobyns’s article, 
“The Lady and the Tiger,” which 
has aroused much controversy, is 
Vice-Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. 

Mi_prep ApAMs’s personality 
stories are among the features 
which CITIZEN readers label their 
favorites 

CATHERINE HACKETT is the 
CiTIzEN’s Washington correspond- 
ent; ETHEL PAINE 1s an expert in 
international affairs, and Dr. AL- 
sop is our health adviser. 

EveLINE W. BRAINERD edits 
one of the best state League of 
Women Voters’ bulletins published 
—New York’s. 











Introducing 


THE (New!) 
NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


(Coming September 15) 


Beginning with the next issue appearing in September, THE 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW will re-enter the Monthly 
Field. . . . The oldest magazine in America (Founded in 
the vear 1815) will become the newest of the monthlies. . . . 


As a Monthly, THE (New) NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
will explore the currents of modern life with a new zest for 
timeliness and with all of its traditional loyalty to thorough- 
ness, authority and literary distinction. . . . 


The yearly subscription price remains the same—Four Dollars 
for Twelve Issues. . . . Single copies will be forty cents. 


By entering your subscription now you will be sure to receive 
the first issue of THE (New) NORTH AMERICAN RE- 
VIEW in September and the eleven other monthly issues 


which follow. 


The Coupon Below is there for your convenience. Fill it out 
now and mail it to us. Your subscription entered now will 
be payable upon receipt of the October issue of THE (New) 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


FOUNDED IN THE YEAR q 
1815 
“FOR THE LIVING PRESENT” 
1927 


Pre-Publication Subscription 


To the Publisher, THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
9 East 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kindly enter my subscription to THE (New) NORTH 


AMERICAN REVIEW, at $4 a year, beginning with the 
October number. Upon receipt of this issue I will remit payment. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


T’S a good thing we don’t have to 

decide what we'll tell our grand- 
children on the subject of Seeing Lind- 
bergh. *%* We did, and we didn’t. 
ee Across a great distance, through 
a shower of sunlit paper, we glimpsed 
the outline of that famous head, as 
dim and faint as a spirit photograph. 
qe It was enough to cheer over, 
anyhow. And we expect as the 
years pass the distance will gradually 
shorten in our memory and we shall be 
able to recall the precise expression of 
the young man’s face as he looked 
right at the roof we perched on, ##* 
We may add that standing on half a 
small chair is no simple bit of calis- 
thenics. *#** Naturally, the prepara- 
tion of this Crr1zeN had to be done in 
the intervals of reading the Lindbergh 
news. *%%* And we are rather sur- 
prised to find what a nice number it 
really is. #4 Let us say right now, 
though, that any letters asking us 
whether the wounded man on the cover 
is a Chicagoan will be met with the 
hauteur they deserve. #* Our readers 
should remember that Chicago is re- 
ferred to as a place where murder is 
rated merely as disorderly conduct, and 
naturally nurses would not be fur- 
nished for the victims of so mild an 
impropriety. We are greatly dis- 
appointed to observe the President do- 
ing the same thing in South Dakota 
that he did in the Adirondacks. #** 
We had thought that in the land of 
Calamity Jane and Deadwood Dick 
he would do something more in the 
Wild West line. #** But perhaps 
South Dakota fish are wilder. die So 
far as we know the President is the 
only vacationist who has started west. 
*#%% The rest are going to Europe— 
and sending back tantalizing postcards 
from places we ache to visit. #* And 
now that our Associate Editor has 
joined the ranks, before our Art Edi- 
tor’s return, why shouldn’t we edit the 
magazine from Europe on an itinerant 
program? *** There really should be 
more flexibility in the publishing busi- 
ness. #4 Speaking of seeing people 
off (as we shall be doing all July): 
There is the touching story of the little 
boy who accompanied his departing 
father to the railway station. The 
train pulled out, the youngster gazing 
after it until it had disappeared. 
Presently a locomotive came in sight, 
pulling a long passenger train, and as 
it entered the station the small boy 
clapped his hands excitedly and 
shouted: “Mamma, mamma! Here 
comes the train back again! Papa for- 
got something!” %«# A new problem 
has risen to perplex us. *##* Some- 
time ago we gave up wondering what 
had become of pug dogs. #** Now 
the question is why are milk wagons 
drawn by horses when everything else 
is auto-driven? There must be 
an answer, beyond the fact that milk- 
wagon horses have unusual personal- 
ities, due no doubt to the unconven- 
tionality of their hours. ##* “Have 
you ever read ‘The Kentucky Card- 
inal?’” a very modern young woman 
was asked. ## “No, I don’t care 
anything about church history.” #4 
“Oh,” explained the questioner, “this 
cardinal was a bird.” #4 “Well,” 
the girl replied indifferently, “I don’t 
care anything about his private life.” 
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A Glimpse Ahead 


JOHN DOE AND MASCULINISM—Harkening back to 
pre-suffrage days one of the “Quality Group” magazines printed 
an article last month which argued in the same old way that the 
female of the species is more brainless than the male. While 
it is not the policy of the CiT1ZEN to “talk back” to other maga- 
zines, this particular article made so many ladies so hot under 
the collar that we have asked Ida Clyde Clark to answer it. 
Mrs. Clark is particularly qualified for the job, not only be- 
cause she is our leading feminist author, but because she is a 


“working mother” as well. 


ANNE MORGAN, FINANCIER—A close-up impression, 
by Mary Fitch Watkins, of a financier in her own right (in 
spite of being J. Pierpont Morgan’s daughter) who is also a 


colorful personality. 


WHY GET OUT THE VOTE?— A former suffrage and 
League worker challenges the Get-Out-the-Vote campaigns of 
different organizations, arguing that no intelligent person will 
take the trouble to vote so long as platforms, candidates and 
issues are as colorless and as closely alike as Tweedledum and 


Tweedledee. 


WOMEN VOTERS OF GOD’S PASTURES—On the 
other hand Alice Curtice Moyer-Wing has a story of warning 
for lazy, indifferent voters who don’t go to the polls. Just be- 
cause the women (and men) of the Ozark country in Missouri 
left the business of voting to the “other fellow” a stock law 
passed by a handful of votes, robbing them of the acres of free 
pasturage on which their flourishing farms and comfortable 


homesteads depended. 


PUTTING GARBAGE IN THE RIGHT PLACE—Tak- 
ing New York as a bad example and Milwaukee as a good 
example with a score of other cities as “in-between” steps, 
Frances Drewry McMullen presents some interesting and valu- 
able material on modern methods of garbage disposal. 


BREACH OF PROMISE “ETHICS”—Are there any? If 
so, when? Dorothy Dunbar Bromley, who writes with author- 
ity about such subjects, tells how it came about and why women 
have this special weapon against men. 


HANDS ACROSS THE PACIFIC— Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt will attend the Institute of Pacific Relations in Honolulu 
and will report in her inimitable way the important and in- 
spiring proceedings which are promised. 


TELEPHONE GIRLS— Back of the voice that asks so 
politely for “number please” is a girl who has been selected for 
certain reasons and trained to certain standards. Mildred 
Adams tells about the human mechanism of telephones. 
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It was not difficult to choose the Woman of the Month this time: mother of the 

world’s Man of the Month—and such a month! and such a man! Evangeline 

Lindbergh, mother of the “Lone Eagle,’ has won golden opinions for her fine 

refusal to be exploited, her unfailing good taste and simple, modest dignity 
throughout that June of triumph 
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Where once Indians traded, skyscrapers now look down on Chicago’s new Wacker Drive, in the heart of the business section 


What's Wrong With Chicago? 


Out of the Chaos of a Swift Growth, Chicago Flaunts Herself Before 
an Amazed W orld—Excessive, Dynamic, Celebrating 
Prominence in Everything, Even Crime 


I would take an expert diagnos- 
tician in the ailments peculiar to 
cities authoritatively to answer 


the question asked in the 

title of this article. I am 
not an authority; I am a mere 
resident, bewildered by recent 
events in my home town. 

It is not very long ago that 
citizens of Chicago were a_ by- 
word because of their boastfulness ; 
we went up and down the world 
celebrating the unique perfection 
of our city even as Californians 
celebrate their climate, and the 
change to the defensive attitude 
of today is a staggering one. What 
is the matter with Chicago ? 

One thing is clear: Chicago is 
not quite so badly off as one would 
believe from reading about her in 
the newspapers of her own and 
other cities. Business manages to 


By JANE’ A. FAIRBANK 


proceed here with its usual sacred order- 
liness. Universities flourish ; Art follows 


its somewhat anemic American trend, 






—From “Chicago: the Great Central Market” 
The same business section—Water Street in 1834 
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and in our hospitals gunshot wounds 
are in a vast minority of the cases. It 
is still a city where men who go forth 


to heavy labor in their youth can 
look forward with confidence to a 
competence in middle age. It is a 
place where simple men and 
women establish their homes and 
rear families who never hear the 
sound of a revolver shot. 


Of course one of the most 
marked qualities of Chicago is 
that of excessiveness. It is like 


other American cities—only more 
so. It is larger, richer, dirtier, 
noisier than most of them. It has, 
per capita, more golf links than 
other cities, a larger park area, 
more municipal concerts, more 
books taken annually from _ its 
public libraries, more people using 
its bathing beaches, and, I dare- 
say, more desperate young men 
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The new skyline above Michigan Avenue's heavy traffic—charged with the dynamic which changes whole neighborhoods over night 


carrying sawed-off shotguns. The lead- 
ing Chicago morning paper advertises 
itself as ““The World’s Greatest News- 
paper.” There is a grain of truth in 


Courtesy of the Pennsylvania R.R. 
The Wrigley Building and the Tribune Tower 





all this bombast, for there is something 
dynamic in the energy generated here. 
We do what we do—hard. This char- 
acteristic extends itself to our news- 
papers. Many towns have 
criminals, but I think our 
press is unique in the ardor 
with which it celebrates the 
achievements of our local 
gunmen. When 1 visit 
other American cities, I often 
rejoice to see, tucked away 
in obscure corners of the 
daily papers, a two-inch item 
concerning a sordid murder 
or a hi-jacking tragedy, but 
they seldom find their way 
into headlines. Even in 
Boston, not long ago, a 
drug-store in the best resi- 
dent neighborhood was held 
up with a machine gun, 
after the best Chicago tech- 
nique, but it was a diligent 
reader who found the news- 
paper report of it, so ob- 
scurely was it featured. We 
celebrate prominence in the 
Chicago press, prominence 
in whatever line we find it, 


and we flaunt our crimes 
proudly before an amazed 
world. 
HIS article, however, 
is supposed to be an 
analysis—not an apol- 
ogy. Fundamentally the 


same thing that is the matter 
with a great majority of 


American cities is the matter with 
Chicago: there is too close a connection 
between the criminal element and _ the 
politicians. We have in Chicago a 
state’s attorney. He is the prosecutor 
who won such great publicity value 
from the Loeb-Leopold trial. He is an 
able man, but not generally conceded 
to be an idealist. The tentacles of his 
office run deep into the underworld: 
candidates backed by him for judicial 
election have intimate connection with 
the beer-running gangs whose activities 
have made Chicago infamous. His 
power in elections is great, and, accord- 
ing to revelations made by County 
Judge Jarecki, is not invariably used 
for the best interests of the community. 
It was a glad day for Chicago’s law- 
breakers when the Crowe-Barrett 
group amalgamated with William Hale 
Thompson’s forces and elected a mayor. 

To understand this, one must know 
of what Chicago is made. The city of 
today has little relation to that of yes- 
terday, or of tomorrow. It is in a 
transition period. The men who made 
the town were Easterners, for the great 
part from New England. They mir- 
gled their daring with conservatism; 
their innovations with tradition. Their 
inheritors are a different sort. Adven- 
turous men from all over the world 
have flocked to Chicago, lured by that 
very quality of excessiveness it has al- 
ways possessed. Every state and every 
town in the country has contributed 
its quota to making Chicago the second 
largest city. Every country in_ the 
civilized and uncivilized world has 
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Chicago excels in beauty as well as in dirt and notse—the Lake Shore, which can boast more of the picturesque than most cities 


sent its sons to man her industries. 

The result is an inevitable chaos. 
Chicago is in a continual turmoil of 
building: in the last five years the 
physical character of the place has en- 
tirely changed. We have a _ skyline 
which, in its soaring beauty, is fully as 
metropolitan and as aspiring as any in 
the world. We have miles of raw, 
new boulevards. Subdivisions stretch 
their checkerboard appeal out over our 
prairies. Everywhere there is change, 
and an odd, restless seeking for some- 
thing different. | Neighborhoods are 
metamorphosed over night. Nothing 
seems wholly stable. 


tion remains extraordinarily un- 

touched and isolated. ‘There are 
great districts inside Chicago where the 
English language is a cumbersome thing. 
In political campaigns it is by no means 
unusual to find speakers addressing 
meetings in Polish, or in German, or 
in Italian, or in Czech, and arous- 
ing a frenzy of enthusiasm among 
their compatriots by so doing. Political- 
ly this is, of course, a bad thing, as it 
means that great blocks of our popula- 
tion are insulated from ideas and ideals 
which are purely American. It is very 
dificult to reach into the intelligence 
of these foreign districts. They react 
readily with feeling, but it is difficult to 
make them think. 
_Chicago’s failure to re-elect William 
E. Dever is, of course, so important 
a symptom of what may be the matter 
with the city that it must be considered 


Bl cow cems the foreign popula- 


at some length. In the late mayoralty 
election, which presented the astounding 
spectacle of the man with the best rec- 
ord any Chicago mayor ever had over- 
whelmingly beaten by the man_ with 
the worst one, these racial elements I 
have referred to were handled in a 
most masterly fashion by the victorious 
candidate. 

Mr. Thompson was mayor during 
the War, a time which all 
Americans know was a difficult 
and unhappy one for many of 
our foreign-born citizens. It 
was, also, a period in which 
political capital might be made 
by a man unscrupulous enough 
to use such a situation. The 
German vote is a heavy one 
in Chicago, and from the be- 
ginning of the World War 
Mr. Thompson lost no oppor- 


tunity to play up to this con- = 


stituency. After our entry into 
the War he outraged many of 
the better element of German- 
born citizens by a blithe as- 
sumption of their disloyalty, 
but the unthinking bulk of 
them looked upon him quite 
simply and inevitably as a kind 
and sympathetic friend in a 
world suddenly turned against 
them. It was easy, and it was 
cheap: an affront to General 
Joffre when he came to Chi- 
cago; some windy statements™ 
on pacifism on _ well-chosen 
platforms, a permit—proper 
enough—for the German the- 


atre to continue offering plays in the 
German language—and the thing was 
done. 

The world laughed at the fantastic 
introduction of King George into the 
late mayoralty campaign, and certainly 
the spectacle of our Big Bill wearing 
his cowboy hat and declaring his in- 
tention to keep England’s Royal Ruler 

(Continued on page 39) 
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An Open 
to the 


By CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt 


The Officers and Members 
of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution Are 


Asked to “Think It Over’ 








What would the Fathers, who toler- 
antly recognized the right of others to 
their opinions, think of their Daughters? 


66 IVE generations ago the 
United States leapt from the 
trapdoor of history. This 
startling event was achieved 
by some men and in spite of 

others,” says Guedalla in his “Fathers 

of the Revolution.” True enough. You 
are the Daughters, three or four genera- 
tions removed, of those heroic men who 
achieved. All Americans are proud of 
them and loyal to their memory and 
deeds, You are proud enough of that an- 
cestry that revolted and won, that saw 
a vision of self-government when there 
was none, and established it, in spite of 
others, that you maintain an association 
to commemorate your pride. None in all 
the world cbjects, nor fails to agree that 
there is justification for your pride. You 
have done excellent work in emphasizing 


religious worship, free speech, free press, 
and free assemblage. Just now, with 
Bolsheviks announcing a world revolu- 
tion, a careful scrutiny of these liberties 
and probably a new definition of some 
of them may become necessary. These 
scientists say you do not discuss this need, 
but are opposing certain of these liberties 
in a way not comprehensible. They say 
you have slipped out of the camp of your 
Fathers and into that of ‘‘in spite of oth- 
ers,” where, curiously, you praise the 
Fathers, but condemn that which made 
them worthy of praise. I leave you to 
judge the merits of this turn of public 
comment. In truth, the Daughters of the 
Founders of this Republic, great men, 
brave men, should be the leaders, the 
pathfinders, the inspirers of all women. 
in their new opportunities opened by edu- 
But are 


vided (1) that the campaign had brought 
forward one single proof that such a 
plot exists, and (2) that it really rallies 
public opinion. It has done neither. It 
has not unearthed a single Bolshevik nor 
discovered ary evidence of a plot that the 
newspapers had not previously given the 
public. Instead, it has made slanderous, 
mendacious and brutal attacks upon thou- 
satids of Americans who never saw a 
Bolshevik in their lives. It has charged 
them with direct or indirect connection 
with Moscow, with plots and plans to 
overturn the government until a verita- 
ble wave of hysteria is sweeping the 
country. 


“The Common Enemy” 


MONG the literature your as- 
sociation has distributed is a 


phases of American history. Good citi- cation and political freedom. 
zens are grateful to you for it. you? -If not, why not? pamphlet called ““The Common 
Of late you appear to have wandered The second phase is stirring much Enemy.” Certain paragraphs unmis- 
from your original objective, and a rather wider circles. There you are boldly takably prove that it was printed 
charged with having inexcusably vio- either by or for the D. A. R. It has 


startling twofold result has shown itself. 

Surprising as it may seem to you, in 
libraries and laboratories among psychol- 
ogists and experts on inheritance, the D. 
A. R. is now listed as an interesting 
“case.” These men of science say that 
the qualities which led the Fathers to 
live and die for certain ideas, new in their 
time, have become atrophied in their 
Daughters. They say that while the Fa- 
thers telerantly recognized the right of 
others to their own opinions as a part of 
God’s law of progress, never pausing, 
you, their Daughters, declare that what- 
ever is, must forever be, and assume a 
petrifiel standpatness on that pronounce- 
ment. ‘The great liberties the Fathers 
established were free thought, freedom of 


lated President Roosevelt’s spirit of the 
Square Deal. You are accused of being 
active distributors of literature that slan- 
ders other women as well educated, hon- 
est and lovally American as are you— 
literature subtly designed to throw suspi- 
cion upon and impair the reputation of 
other women’s groups and _ organiza- 
tions quite as high-minded as your own. 
The campaign, directed and financed 
by parties unknown, that your leaders 
are assisting, professes to aim at the de- 
struction of an alleged Bolshevik plot to 
overturn this government, and to rally 
public opinion te “our common defense” 
when and if the conspiracy eventuates. 
These would be worthy purposes pro- 


been distributed by your members at D. § 


A. R. meetings and therefore its circula- 
tion appears official. No one else but 
your association appears to be responsible 
for it. 

The following quotations (italics 
ours) will suffice to make clear its con- 
tents: 

“Communism, Bolshevism, Socialism, 
‘Liberalism’ and Ultra Pacifism tend to 
the same end.” 

“Those classes under the last two 
groups are very largely dupes of the 
world revolutionary movement, a move- 
ment which proposes to destroy civiliza- 
tion and Christianity.” 

“The six objectives of Communism. 
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Veaning Certain 


Bolshevism, Socialism, ‘Liberalism,’ and 
Ultra Pacifism are: 

“1. The abolition of government. 

“2. The abolition of patriotism. 

“3. The abolition of the 
right. 

“4. The abolition of inheritance. 

“5. The abolition of religion and 

“6. The abolition of the family rela- 
tions.” 

(Note: These six aims might be cor- 
rectly stated as the objectives of the most 
extreme of Communists, but they are not 
all included in the objectives of moderate 
Communists and certainly not in those 
of Socialists, yet these are made to seem 
the objectives of “Liberals” and “Ultra 
Pacifists,’’ with no definition of what 
these classes are.) 

“The world revolutionary movement 

. encouraged by its advancement in 
Russia, Mexico and other countries, firm 
in its belief that it can and will destroy 
the government of the United States 
by the slow yet certain ‘poison of liberal- 
ism,’ is working here through every pos- 
sible agency. It is ‘boring from within.’ ” 

“The world revolutionary movement 
operates through more than two hundred 
different organizations.” A few of these 
orgenizations, alleged to be revolutionary, 
are listed under three heads: (1) ‘“The 
best-known Communist organizations.” 
(2) “The best known of the open So- 
cialist organizations,” (3) “The most 
prominent ‘liberal’ and Pacifist organiza- 
tions.” In the list of fourteen organiza- 
tions under the last head I find “The 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom.” 

_T am not a member of this organiza- 
tion. I have attended none of its meet- 


Letter 
D. A. R. 


Anti-Red 
Campaigns in Which Innocent 
Women and Women’s Organ- 
izations Have Been Slandered 


property 


It is said you have slipped out of the 
camp of the Fathers and now condemn 







that which made them worthy of praise 


ings, am not in sympathy with all of its 
policies, and I carry no brief for it. I 
do not, however, approve of the use of 
libel as a campaign method and your 
pamphlet therefore set me to investigat- 
ing. It makes five distinct charges 
against this organization (and, inciden- 
tally, thirteen others). 

You declare it to be: 

1. One of two hundred organizations 
operating in a world revolutionary move- 
ment; or its members are 

2. Dupes of the world revolutionary 
movement. 

3. A factor in a movement to destroy 
civilization and Christianity. 

4+. Aiming at the above-named six 
Communist objectives. 

5. Aiming to destroy the government 
of the United States. 

No names are given in this pamphlet 
of persons connected with these two hun- 
dred organizations alleged to be engaged 
in subversive movements; but another 
pamphlet circulated by your members, 
and at times in connection with ‘The 
Common Enemy,” gives the key to per- 
sonalities. It is a reprint of thirty-six 
pages, July 3, 1926, read into the Con- 
gressional Record by Senator Bayard, 
purporting to be opposition to the Ma- 
ternity Act, but, in reality, it is a whole- 
sale attack upon the patriotism and honor 
of individual women and women’s organ- 
izations. It is signed by the five direc- 
tors of the Woman Patriot Publishing 
Company, all formerly known in the 
anti-suffrage campaign, whose paper still 
carries at the head, “Against Feminism 
and Socialism,” as it did in that cam- 

paign. 


Here I find Miss Jane Addams listed 





as President of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom. 
Nowhere is it frankly said that ‘Miss 
Addams is a Bolshevik,” but by indirect 
processes, innuendoes and unrelated quo- 
tations, a combination of sentences 
charges her organization with direct 
Communistic activity, its President with 
Communistic faith, and both together 
are unmistakably charged with work to 
destroy civilization and Christianity. It 
says definitely that Miss Addams “‘de- 
sired the aftermath of the war to be 
International Communism.” 

Of course you would not circulate 
these pamphlets if your officers did not 
believe these slanders and if you did not 
expect others to be persuaded by them. 
That exactly the effect you must want 
has been created is proved by letters here 
and there brought out where the hysteria 
has run particularly high. Basing their 
statements upon this pamphlet, such let- 
ter writers have said the bold words that 
‘“‘Miss Addams is a Bolshevik.” 


Are the Charges True? 


LANDERS always grow’ with 

travel. It is a pretty dishonorable 

business to start them or carry 
them on. If the charges are true, the 
report is not slander. Now are they 
true? Do you really think Miss Ad- 
dams is a Communist? All realize 
that your convictions must be intense, or 
vour officers careless, since the attack 
upon Miss Addams is upon one who is 
or has been a D. A. R. herself. I have 
asked her and upon her word I will take 
my oath that 

Miss Addams is not a Bolshevik. 





She is not a Communist. 

She is not a Revolutionist. 

She is not a red. 

She is not even a Socialist. 

She is not favorable to the six aims 
of the Communists, or any one of them. 

When she says she is none of these 
things and the literature you have cir- 
culated savs she is, who is to be believed ? 


The International League 


HAVE inquired about the organiza- 
tion of which she is President. This 
Bayard reprint charges it with 
standing for many Communistic theories. 
The chief charges are that it endorses: 

1. The disarmament of America first 
as an example to the rest of the world, a 
step claimed to be a Bolshevik desire in 
order that this nation may be found un- 
defended when a revolution is sprung. 

2. “A slacker oath” and _ pledges 
against all service to their country in time 
of war. 

3. The abolition 
right.” 

The facts are that: 

1..No resolution to disarm America 
first was ever passed by the International 
or American auxiliary of the W. I. L. 

2. A proposal of a “slacker oath” was 
once made both in the international and 
national conventions, but resolutions 
pledging members to this action were 
voted down upon both occasions. A con- 
siderable discussion took place at a con- 
vention in Zurich (1919) as to what 
women might do to end war. A reso- 
lution was passed (No. 37, page 262, 
Zurich Report) : 

“This International Congress of Women, 
recognizing that a strike of women against 
war of all kinds can only be effective if 
taken up internationally, urges the National 
Sections to work for an international agree- 
ment between women to refuse their support 
of war in money, work or propaganda.” 

The question of pledging members to 
a ‘strike’ in case of war was thus left 
to the national auxiliaries, and the Amer- 
ican auxiliary has taken no action to 
sponsor or co-operate with such an 
agreement. The resolution is somewhat 
unclear, but the one thing that is clear 
is that no international pledge and no 
American pledge has been taken. 

The insinuation that this body has re- 
solved in favor of the abolition of private 
property is the most effective charge that 
could be made against an organization, 
since the substitution of public ownership 
for private ownership of all property is 
the basis of Communism and Socialism. 
What, then, does this charge mean? At 
the Vienna Congress of the Women’s 
International League in 1921, the report 
was made that in Eastern Europe, 
Hungary and Rumania chiefly, the large 
propertied classes enjoyed “privileges” 
now abolished in Western Europe 
through land reform laws and death du- 
ties (or inheritance taxes). It was the 
desire of certain delegates to resolve that 


of “the property 


such laws (all of which we have in the 
United States) should be established uni- 
versally. The attempt to write this de- 
sire to reduce the relics of old feudalism 
to the standards set up in more demo- 
cratic countries is, it must be admitted, 
not very clear,* yet since the resolution 
especially mentions that ‘‘the abolition 
of property privileges” is to be achieved 
by “taxation, death duties and land re- 
form laws,” it is nothing short of pre- 
posterous to charge this resolution with 
Communistic intention. Communism 
abolishes not property privileges but pri- 
vate property ownership altogether—by 
confiscation. 

It is truly shocking to note how un- 
true, how misleading, how contemptible 
are the charges made against this body. 
Call it radical if you wish, but cease 
charging it with conduct almost treason. 

When a man read an alleged list of 
suspected Americans to the Overman 
Committee investigating the possibility of 
Reds in America, he included Jane Ad- 
dams. Newton D. Baker, then Secretary 
of War, promptly disavowed the man, 
and said he had never been employed by 
the Department and was never an 
officer of the Military Intelligence Serv- 
ice. Condemning this published list, he 
added: “Miss Jane Addams, for instance, 
lends dignity and greatness to any list 
in which her name appears.” 


Chicago’s Tribute 


N January 20, 1927, a testimonial 
dinner was given in Chicago 
where she lives and is known. 
An audience of two thousand of 
Chicago’s best arose and shouted itself 
hoarse to show that it had faith in her 
and a letter was read from President 
Coolidge from which the following is 


an extract: 

“Her work at Hull House during the last 
twenty-five years of benevolence and charity 
has been a great contribution to the public 
welfare. It has set an example which has 
been an inspiration to well doing all over 
the country. It was but a short time ago 
that Miss Addams called at my office, when 
I was very much impressed by the fact that 
she had given her life and strength to the 
services of humanity. I trust that the testi- 
monial of affection and regard which you are 
about to offer her may give her renewed 
strength and courage to carry on her work 
of peace and good will.” 


If I didn’t know Jane Addams, I’d 
take the evidence of Newton D. Baker, 


*Footnote. (Page 261, Zurich Report. In- 
ternational League for Peace and Freedom.) 

“Since the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom aims at the peaceful 
solution of conflicts between social classes as 
between nations, it is the duty of its National 
Sections and of its individual members to 
initiate and support laws looking to the grad- 
ual abolition of property privileges (for in- 
stance, by means of taxation, death duties, 
and land reform laws) and to the develop- 
ment of economic independence and individ- 
ual freedom, and to work to awaken and 
strengthen among members of the possessing 
classes the earnest will to transform the eco- 
nomic system in the direction of social jus- 
tice. Voted.” 


THE WomMaAN CITIZEN 


Democrat, and President Coolidge, Re- 
publican, as to her integrity, rather than 
the wild ravings of such a pamphlet as 
you have circulated. 

Or is President Coolidge a dupe? 

The fact is that Miss Addams is one of 
the greatest women this republic of ours 
has produced. She has given her life to 
serve others. She knows no selfish 
thought. You slap her on the right 
cheek; she only turns the left. Sticks, 
stones, slanders, you cast upon this high- 
est product of American womanhood and 
not a protest passes her lips. She is the 
kind of Christian who might have been 
thrown to the lions and would have gone 
cheerfully. The literature distributed by 
you persuades the uninformed to believe 
what is not true about an honorable 
citizen. Think it over. 


Another Example 


ECAUSE she has received the 
most atrocious treatment that any 
woman in the United States ever 

did and because she appears to be the 
king-pin of the whole slanderous attack 
upon women, I choose Florence Kelley 
as the second example. 

In the pamphlet you have circulated, 
the reasoning, if reasoning it may be 
called, is this: A long lingo claims that 
Mrs. Kelley has been engaged in Bolshe- 
vizing this country for many years; it is 
definitely charged that she is “a Com- 
munist” and that she is a “Revolution- 
ary Communist.” Therefore, forsooth, 
any one who believes in anything she 
believes in is likewise ‘‘a Communist”’ and 
“revolutionary.” 

Mrs. Kelley is not and mever was a 
Communist or a Bolshevist. The charge 
that she is or ever was a Bolshevist or a 
Communist is absolutely without founda- 
tion, and is entirely untrue. Since she 
is not a Communist, it follows that she 
can not be a Revolutionary Communist. 

Mrs. Kelley is a Socialist and she did 
marry a Russian. From these two facts 
an absolutely untrue story has been con- 
structed, printed and circulated. The 
daughter of a Republican Congressman 
from Pennsylvania, she attended the Uni- 
versity at Zurich. There she met a Rus- 
sian doctor student. They married, but 
did not live happy ever after, and were 
divorced more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, long before Bolshevism was 
dreamed of. Twenty-eight years ago, in 
the first year of its existence, Mrs. Kel- 
ley became General Secretary of the 
National Consumers’ League. This is 
an association organized in 1899 “to 
awaken consumers’ interest in their re- 
sponsibility for conditions under which 
goods are made and distributed.” When 
Mrs. Kelley goes hither and yon to speak 
of conditions concerning working women 
and children, she does not go as Mrs. 
Kelley, Socialist. She goes as the repre- 
sentative of the Consumers’ League. Her 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Beatrice Hinkle, Mind Explorer 


The Story of a Career That Ranges From Housekeeping 
to the Heights of the New Psychology 


NE never can tell, from the 

outside, upon what feature of 

their careers men and women 

are going to pride themselves 

the most. Presumably that 
is because one never knows what the 
inner story of their careers has been 
—what rigors and sacrifices it has 
intposed. 

There is Dr. Beatrice M. Hinkle, 
for example; a leading American 
psycho-analyst—one is inclined to 
say the leading American psycho- 
analyst; the student of and co- 
worker with Freud and Jung; the 
translator of Jung; the woman 
who has contributed to make rea- 
sonable, and not a mere fairy tale, 
the hope that the human race, in 
the new understanding of itself at 
which the new psychology aims, 
may escape from the thousand mal- 
adjustments which have strewn its 
progress with so much tragedy and futil- 
ity. And this Dr. Hinkle thinks per- 
haps the most interesting thing about 
her career, to women at any rate, is that 
she qualified for it and began its pur- 
suit while attending to her varied duties 
as wife, mother and housekeeper! _ 

There is, to be sure, always inspira- 
tion in such a fact. Probably there is 
a deep importance in it. The adjust- 
ment of the private claims, of the emo- 
tional claims of life, to its larger, more 
impersonal issues—there must always be 
interest in the story of how any woman 
makes that adjustment. But to some of 
us, at any rate, that is not the most 
remarkable thing about Dr. Hinkle. 
For some of us the most wonderful thing 
that she has done has been to change a 
casual layman’s point of view about the 
new psychology. 





T was eight or ten years ago; at that 

time the woods were full of self- 

made _ psycho-analysts, of self-ap- 
pointed exponents of the theory of Freud 
and Jung. The welkin rang with glib 
fatter about suppressed desires, neuroses. 
itroversion and what-not. The fore- 
ground of the psychological landscape 
Was occupied by the sort of psycho- 
analyst who made the theory sound, to 





By ANNE O'HAGAN 















Dr. Beatrice M. Hinkle, who followed 


her “hunch” and found her career 


unscientific ears at any rate, like a gay 
invitation to revel. ‘Come on in, the 
water's fine!” “Come, toss your 
bonnet over the windmill.” It was the 
hurrah-boys’-and-girls’ exposition of the 
new psychology, and it raised up violent 
prejudice against that psychology. Judge 
how reassuring it was, then, to hear a 
true scientist, a really trained exponent 
of the theory, say something like this: 

“While it is true that the repressed, 
unacknowledged, often unconsciously 
held desires and impulses of individuals 
are the cause of many neuroses, never- 
theless it must not be forgotten that it 
has been by the repression of instincts, 
the mastering of desires, that the human 
race advanced to that point of civiliza- 
tion which it has reached.” 

To some of us, psycho-analysis forth- 
with began to seem a very different 
matter from what its louder, more light- 
hearted, more ignorant advocates had 








made it — a matter for new thought. 

Dr. Hinkle came into the psycho- 
analytic field by way of old-fashioned 
medicine. Hers is a fascinating story. 
Some thirty years ago she was a girl in 
California, fond of all the things which 
naturally attract a young person with 
soft blonde hair and gentian blue 
eyes. (It may be mentioned, in pass- 
ing, that she has them still, though 

the soft blonde hair is beginning to 

be silvery fair now instead of 
goldenly fair.) She liked all the 
varieties of “good time” popular 
at that period. She confesses that 
she was sentimental. Love, 
romantic love, the sort about 
which Victorian poets wrote, the 
sort that caused Victorian painters 
to paint charming “farewells,” that 
sort of love was absorbing to her. 
Following it, of course, would come 
a home and babies. She kept a scrap- 
book in those days and filled it with 
clippings, sentimental and domestic. 

As far as that sentimentality was 
based upon perception of beauty, the 
love of beauty, it has survived. One 
sees that today, in her fondly tended 
formal garden rows of iris, rows ot 
delphinium and_ hollyhock, fragrant 
clumps of stock, at her country home in 
Washington, Connecticut, with views 
cut through here and there toward the 


climbing hills. 





N the late Victorian era when a 

charmingly blonde young lady held 

these traditional views about the 
desirable destiny, marriage was _prac- 
tically inevitable. This young woman 
danced happily up to it, and entered upon 
the experiment with a distinguished 
lawyer who became the District Attor- 
ney of San Francisco. Everything was 
color-of-rose. The stage was. all set for 
a perfectly pleasant, perfectly conven- 
tional, domestic drama. But, suddenly, 
something befell the heroine that has 
befallen her at other times since. She 
had a “hunch.” Born of deepening 
widening experience, of new contact 
with reality, came the conviction that 
something more serious than what she 
(Continued on page +4) 
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One look at the jury and this bootlegger threw up his hands, pleaded 


guilty and paid his $300 fine 


Ladies of the Jury 


Echoes of the ’90s Still Keep Women Out of the Jury Box in More Than Half 
the States. Even Where the Way Is Open There Is Many a Hurdle Be- 
fore They May Share in a Duty, Vital, But Not Heavy 


HE Supreme Court has _re- 
cently handed down a decision 
against one Charlie Hoxie of 
Alaska, who felt he had not 
had a trial by his peers as 
guaranteed him in the Constitution, be- 
cause there were women on the jury. 
The Supreme Court thought he had. 
Suppose the Supreme Court had agreed 
with Charlie Hoxie. The door would 
have been thrown open to all women 
suffering under adverse decisions in the 
states where there can be no women 
jurors. All could have claimed new 
trials because they had not been judged 
by their peers!’ One almost wishes the 
Supreme Court had been caught nap- 
ping. Instead of. wearisome campaigns 
year after year for even a hearing on 
woman juror bills, we would see legis- 
lators tumbling over each other to put 
women on juries. 
Meanwhile the courts are crying for 
more and better jurors. The judges of 


By Eve.ine W. BRAINERD 


Drawings by Helen E. Hokinson 


one circuit have published a primer of 
jury service, hoping thereby to teach the 
twelve good men and true what the 
business of the jury box is. A harassed 
commissioner comes out with a plea to 
the colleges to put lessons on jury service 
in the curriculum and urge their grad- 
uates to bear their share in the adminis- 
tration of justice. It has become 
customary for judges, before beginning 
to call a panel, to plead with the citizens 
gathered before them not to ask excuse 
unless absolutely necessary, and one 
judge in despair sent out into the city 
park beneath his courtroom window and 
rounded up enough idlers to go on with 
the calendar. 

Objection to women jurors, of course, 
arises from ancient prejudice against 
any broadening of women’s activities; 
and from devotion to that safe old god- 
of-things-as-they-are. But even more 
influential is the extraordinary indiffer- 
ence to the courts and the low conception 


of the jury which has somehow spread 
throughout this country. Men who 
count themselves good citizens refuse 
to make the sacrifice of time necessary 
to insure intelligent and just decisions. 
They criticize the courts, but when 
called to the front line trenches them- 
selves they plead important duties in the 
SOS. Perhaps if, like Englishmen, 
American men looked on jury duty as 
simply part of the day’s work, they 


would be more willing to accept the | 


help of their sisters. But they appear 
to be saying: “We won’t allow women 
to do what we shirk; not until we are 
certain that all of them want to.” 
England, Germany, Norway, Sweden 
are among the foreign lands where 
women are jurors. In the United States 
they are eligible in Alaska, District o 
Columbia and in twenty-one states: 
Arkansas, California, Delaware, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louis 


ana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
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Nevada. New Jersey, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Utah, Washington and Wis- 
consin. In some of these states the 


attorney-general or the Supreme Court 
decided that women were eligible as soon 
as they had the vote. In others the 
word “man” or “male” in the jury law 
made special legislation necessary. 

The list makes one feel that women 
land in the jury box much as lightning 
strikes, that is, wherever it happens. One 
would certainly look for women jurors 
in states that had suffrage early, but 
Wyoming is not on the list. New Eng- 
land and the South, equally if differently 
conservative, one would not expect. But 
there is Maine, which passed a law 
expressly putting women on the jury in 
1921 and is proud of the result; while 
Kentucky, Arkansas and Louisiana break 
the solid South. There are two states 
where the words “man” or “male” are 
not in the law and yet women have not 
won the right of jury service—North 
Carolina and Vermont. 


YOMING’S story is curious. 

Immediately after suffrage was 

granted in 1869, Justice Howe 
of the Supreme Court sent for women 
jurors because in the unsettled condition 
of the country it was difficult to get 
sufficient dependable men. The first 
case Was a murder trial and that fright- 
ful situation before which the ingenuity 
of legislators utterly fails—keeping a 
mixed jury out over night—was solved 
quite simply in Wyoming in 1870, just 
as it has been in many other states since. 
The women were given one room in the 
hotel with a woman tip- 
staff, and the men another 


their own public spirit and the interest 
of jury commissioners and judges. In 
others they serve on the same terms as 
men, and are excused from service on 
submitting what appears to the judge a 
valid reason. In Louisiana, gallantry 
has run its complete course. A woman 
is permitted to serve if she individually 
requests it. There has been no notice- 
able rush of requests. When you add 
to the general aversion to jury service 
and human dislike of innovation, the 
reluctance of most women to such 
notoriety as an individual request to 
serve on a jury would bring, it’s not 
remarkable that Louisiana is unfamiliar 
with mixed juries! Kentucky, Dela- 
ware and Utah theoretically welcome 
women jurors, but all may claim ex- 
emption and they are seldom put even 
to the trouble of refusal. 

Although the law may be on her 
side, the courts and the public have to 
become used to the idea of the jury- 
woman, and the county jury commission 
that makes up the jury lists is the first 
hurdle. If its members are against 
women jurors; if the women are likely 
to claim exemption; if the judges or 
the lawyers do not want them, why, as 
a Kentuckian puts it, “naturally as only 
men’s names are put in the jury wheel, 
no women’s come out.” 

It is lawyers rather than judges who 
object to women jurors. The jury is 
always a problem to the lawyer, but he 
has some theory of how a group of 
twelve men will act. How a group of 
twelve women will act he is not at all 
sure. How men and women together 
will act is still a third problem. So, 
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as one judge writes, “the attorneys in 
this court have always struck all the 
women from the jury list, although 
there is a large number of names of 
women in the jury box.” 

Of course the judges, in their own 
courts, encourage or discourage women 
jurors. From Arkansas, for instance, 
another state where women may claim 
exemption, come these diverse reports. 
One judge writes: “The Arkansas 
law is not compulsory on women to 
serve upon juries and all who have 
been summoned to serve in my court 
have claimed exemption, which the law 
compels me to recognize”; while an- 
other says, ‘I have had for nearly four 
years ladies on almost every jury panel 
in every case. On the whole they are 
more satisfactory than the men for sev- 
eral reasons, . . .” 


UDGES also are free to limit the 

cases to which women are admitted 

as jurors, and these limitations are 
delightfully contradictory. Generally 
speaking, judges like to have women 
jurors on liquor cases, while lawyers 
tor the defense prefer a jury of men. 
In Idaho, where the attorney-general 
had admitted women, although the word 
“male” was in the jury law, this feeling 
was so strong that after a jury of 
twelve women had decided against the 
defendant in a liquor case, the Supreme 
Court put an end to women jurors in 


that state. The story comes from 
Pennsylvania that a bootlegger came 
into court prepared to plead ‘not 


guilty,” but on looking at the jury in 

which women predominated, threw up 
his hands, pleaded guilty 
and paid his $300 fine. 





with a bailiff. The next 
morning the jury came 
together again to continue 








its deliberations. The law- 
abiding tendencies of the 
women, however, were 
not wholly welcome in 
that new country, and 
when Judge Howe re- 
tired the custom of using 
women jurors was imme- 
diately dropped and short- 
ly the legislature passed 
a law expressly forbidding 
them. 

There is much more, 
however, to getting 
women in the jury box 
than the decision of an 
attorney-general or a Su- 
preme Court, or even the 
passage of a law, as one 
may see by the reports 
from states where they 
are eligible. In some 
states they may claim ex- 
emption simply as women, 
or ask excuse without 



































= Most of the states that 
:y | have risked this terrify- 
'} ing innovation are using 
women jurors freely. Al- 
though six women on the 
| jury of the Ford-Sapiro 
libel case gave headlines 
and group pictures to the 
New York newspapers, 
Michigan reporters are 
used to housewives in the 
jury box. It was back in 
1924 that Judge Carr of 
the Michigan Circuit 
Court wrote: 

“T have talked with 
many other circuit judges 
concerning the matter and 
all are agreed that the 
services of women as 
jurors are entirely satis- 
factory. It is my own 
opinion that we are ob- 
taining verdicts more 
readily from mixed juries, 
that there is less prone- 
ness to wrangling and 
violent discussions in the 








giving any reason, and 
their service depends on 


Louisiana gallantry permits a woman to 


serve on juries only by request 


jury room, and that im- 
(Continued on page 48) 
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The State Lodge in the Black Hills of South Dakota where the President ts spending the summer 


A Busy June in Washington 


The Wheels of Government Stop for a Day to Welcome Lindbergh— 
The Coolidges and Their Pets Leave for the Black Hills— 
New Officers Take Charge of Prohibition 


June 20, 1927. 
HE wheels of the Government 
stopped turning for a day when 
Charles Lindbergh came back 
to the city where he spent ten 
years of his childhood. 

This son of one of the earliest “Pro- 
gressives’ in Congress, representative 
from Minnesota from 1907 to 1917, 
whose name was anathema to the “regu- 
lar’ Republicans of his day, received trom 
the hand of President Coolidge the new 
Distinguished Flying Cross, heard him- 
self lauded by Cabinet officials, saw 
Washington gay with flags by day and 
bright with fireworks by night as it has 
never been except for a new President 
or a victorious general. The one refer- 
ence he made to his own part in the cele- 
bration was “I wonder if I deserve all 
this?” 

The excitement of those two days be- 
gan the night before his arrival, when 
the Navy dirigible which was sent down 


By CATHERINE I. HAckKert 


the Potomac to meet the Jlemphis sailed 
over the city, with searchlights picking 
out its silver shape. It subsided only 
when the Army plane in which he flew to 
New York disappeared in the clouds. 

We settled back into the usual calm 
ot our ways. These pictures we kept 
with us out of all the confused events 
of those two days when Colonel Lind- 
bergh and his mother were the guests 
of the President and Mrs. Coolidge: 
Lindbergh walking alone down the gang- 
plank of the AJemphis, bareheaded, to 
the committee of silk-hatted Cabinet off- 
cials and “our leading citizens”; walk- 
ing with them through a lane formed by 
double ranks of aviators from all parts 
of the country; riding in the White 
House car down Pennsylvania Avenue 
and looking as if he wanted to acknowl- 
edge the cheers of that adoring mob of 
people, but wasn’t quite sure of the 
proper form for doing it because the 
problem was so new to him. Then 


Lindbergh on the stand at the Monu- 
ment grounds, with the hot June sun- 
shine on that famous tousled hair and 
on the Distinguished Flying Cross which 
he is the first man to wear, putting a 
world of significance into his message of 
goodwill from France to America. Fin- 
ally, the tall boy walking slowly past 
long rows of disabled war veterans at 
Walter Reed hospital, men who are a 
terrible reminder of the cost of that war 
in which he was too young to take part. 

He broke all precedents by arriving at 
the reception given by the National Press 
Club a full half hour before he was ex- 
pected. Before 6,000 people he was 
called “our unofficial ambassador” by 
Secretary of State Kellogg, wha defeated 
his father in a bitterly fought campaign 
in the Minnesota senatorial election ot 
1916. He was given a volume contain- 
ing State Department messages concern- 
ing his flight; a replica of the Langley 
medal which will be formally presented 
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later; an air mail postage stamp; an air- 
plane made of flowers ; a watch; a scroll; 
a statue; and a volume filled with news- 
paper clippings. As long as he could he 
held the gifts awkwardly in his lap; 
when they began to overflow, he piled 
them on a table nearby. So new was he 
to the demands made on a public speaker 
that he answered the cheers of the audi- 
ence only by a slight, embarrassed smile 
until John Hays Hammond whispered in 
his ear “Get up and bow—or do some- 
thing!” 


A Salute to Mrs. Lindbergh 


HE moment he seemed to enjoy 

most was the ovation for his 

mother, the teacher from a West- 
ern high school, who so consistently re- 
fused to step out of the background, and 
who wanted “Charles to have all the 
glory.” As a speaker mentioned her 
name the crowd broke into cheers, and 
she rose for a moment. Lindbergh 
turned to where she stood and faced her 
squarely, motionless like a soldier at at- 
tention, looking down at her, that small, 
hesitant figure in her new pink party 
dress, while we all clapped and shouted. 
We felt somehow that her son, without 
making a motion, was saluting her. 

They are gone, but on all our roof 
gardens is heard the new Lindy fox trot. 
The French named a cocktail after him 
because he never drinks—so why not a 
dance tune dedicated to him, because he 


never dances? ; 

Out to the Black Hills of South Da- 
kota, to the wide open spaces where 
men are men and farmers are good 
Republican voters unless they have been 
hit by the agricultural depression, in 
which case they are Nonpartisan 
Leaguers, went the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge, went the two White House 
collies, the pet raccoon called Rebecca 
and some eighty White House attachés, 
secretaries, reluctant mewspaper reporters 
and photographers. 

The newspaper reporters who are al- 
ready hard at work describing the size 
and variety of the fish caught by Mr. 
Coolidge, and who must send daily 
stories recounting his political, social and 
athletic activities for the next three 
months, are not too well pleased that 
they are stationed thirty-two miles from 
the state game lodge which houses the 
Presidential party. One veteran news- 
paperman who regularly covers the 
Coolidge summers opened bids for air- 
plane service for the reporters in their 
bi-weekly press conferences for which 
they must travel from Rapid City to the 
presidential headquarters. Another in- 
vestigated the qualifications of Rapid 
City as a summer resort and resigned 
rather than take an assignment which 
would keep him there for three long 
months. 

The President, it was said, wants peace 
and quiet, with as little political activity 


as possible on his so-called vacation. The 
large crates of official papers which fol- 
lowed him to South Dakota, the list of 
tentative engagements already made for 
his first weeks in the Black Hills, and 
the heavy demands of the reporters for 
daily copy show that the hope is prob- 
ably vain, 

Coolidge economy, immensely popular 
everywhere except among department 
officials, who refer to it as “cheese par- 
ing,” was the topic of one of the last ad- 
dresses made by the President before 
leaving Washington—his semi-annual 
budget address to the “business organiza- 
tion of the Government.” The Treas- 
ury surplus of about $600,000,000 for 
the current fiscal year is of “doubtful 
value as a guide to the future,” he 
warned, since it includes several non- 
recurring sources of Government rev- 
enue, while the $338,000,000 surplus 
predicted by tax-reduction enthusiasts for 
1928 is ‘‘a doubtful estimate.” Hope of 
tax reduction in the next Congress, 
counted upon by Republicans as a sure 
vote-getter for 1928, depends upon 
“holding expenditures at about their 
present level.” 

Mr. Coolidge referred a little acidly 
to recent instances where canny depart- 
ment officials have used up the larger 
part of their annual appropriation during 
the first few months of a fiscal year, giv- 
ing our economically minded Congress- 
men the alternative of passing a defi- 
ciency appropriation or taking responsi- 
bility for cessation of necessary Govern- 
ment activities. 

“T am determined,” said Mr. Cool- 
idge, looking sternly over his manuscript 
at the high Government officials seated in 
solemn rows before him, “that there 
shall be an end to procedures of this 
sort. Good administrators will plan 
their operating campaign to conform 
with the appropriations made by Con- 
gress. There is no place in the Federal 
service for other than good administra- 
tors.” 

The good administrators looked 
anxious and planned to further cut their 
expenditures for lead pencils and brooms. 


The Navy’s Hurt Feelings 
IGH circles of the Navy Depart- 


ment muttered and_ expressed 
pained surprise among  them- 
selves, Democratic newspapers made 


flippant comment, traditionally-minded 
citizens wondered, at the manner in 
which the President reviewed the United 
States fleet at Hampton Roads for the 
first time in his administration. The 
trouble was that Mr. Coolidge had done 
it from a sitting instead of a standing 
position; that he had worn a _ business 
suit and a yachting cap instead of the 
frock coat and silk hat donned by his 
predecessors for such occasions. New 
England independence is all right, the 
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high circles complained, but this is 
carrying it too far. The Navy Depart- 
ment is a stickler for formality and tradi- 
tion, and the President, by retiring to a 
deck chair, after twenty minutes on the 
bridge, while the ninety-seven ships of 
the Navy steamed past in parade forma- 
tion had not at all followed the etiquette 
of such occasions. The Navy Depart- 
ment, shaken to its foundations, almost 
disintegrated then and there. Why, its 
grizzled Admirals asked, had the Presi- 
dent not remained on the bridge of the 
Mayflower during the two hours while 
the fleet, every brass rail polished for 
the occasion, and every officer standing 
motionless on deck to salute his Com- 
mander-in-Chief, steamed by? The dig- 
nity of the Navy was partially restored 
when some days later the report seeped 
through official corridors that Mr. 
Coolidge had been indisposed and so had 
to lie down most of the time, and had 
a cold which necessitated his leaving the 
bridge for a sheltered spot. 


The President and Congress 
RESIDENT COOLIDGE 


brought down on his head the ready 

wrath of Senator James Reed of 
Missouri, and other plain-spoken Demo- 
cratic senators by refusing to call a 
special session of Congress to consider 
the problem of flood relief, although he 
declared publicly that the Mississippi 
flood is one of the greatest disasters in 
the nation’s history. His refusal to sum- 
mon Congress was probably due to the 
shrewd realization that it would be im- 
possible to hold it to consideration of the 
subject in hand. He may have visioned 
its members. launched immediately into 
the Vare-Smith contest, after a slight 
gesture toward the region of the Mis- 
sissippi, and then wandering all over the 
political map with eyes fixed on the con- 
ventions of next June. Mr. Coolidge 
knows well the ways of Congress since 
that debacle of last March, when with 
an urgent deficiency bill pending, fili- 
bustering senators talked about the tariff 
history of the United States and read the 
Constitution while he vainly urged 
action. The real work of Congress 
on the Mississippi situation is con- 
cerned rather with a long-time program 
to prevent future floods, which cannot 
be drawn until Secretary Hoover and 
the Government engineers complete their 
surveys, and with adjustments of the 
Government credit system to give the 
flood sufferers adequate long-time credit 
facilities, than with immediate relief, 
which is in the hands of Hoover and the 
Red Cross. One financial expert esti- 
mates that it will take from twenty to 
thirty years to liquidate the credits which 
must be extended. 

Secretary Hoover, back in the réle of 
relief director in which he first became 
famous, is said to be cutting a Republi- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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the prow of this boat is Nell Williams, one of the Red Cross heroines of the flood. 
in an open launch to take food to a thousand marooned refugees, after a steamer had tried in vain to fight the current 
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Photos from the 
She braved the river one dark night 


The Red (ross and the Flood 


N_ the Mississippi 
valley, scene of the 


most destructive 

flood this country F 

has ever suffered, patient effort. 
the South is facing its 
second “Reconstruction came the war. 


Period.” And henceforth 
that term will mean to the 
South the friendly hand of 
the North. It will mean 
an outpouring of money 
and of goods, of sympathy, of service. 

A little more than half a century ago, 
its man power stacked arms for the last 
time and turned courageously to the 
overwhelming task of rebuilding a sec- 
tion devastated by a bloody war. Today 
the sons of those same veterans of the old 
reconstruction days are heroically facing 
a problem which in extent rivals that of 
the sixties. 

More than twenty thousand square 
miles of the rich alluvial valley of the 
great Mississippi and its tributaries have 


By WittiaM B. Tay or 


Only forty-five years ago Clara Barton, whose 
pioneering is celebrated on our cover, founded 
the American Red Cross, as the result of long, 
Year by year it grew to meet the 
peace-time needs of a growing country. 
Then the giant flood of 1927. 
How a great machine was put in motion to han- 
dle it is told here by the Red Cross itself, through 
an official straight from the scene of action 


been laid waste. Homes were swept 
away by an invading enemy more power- 
ful and irresistible than any army which 
ever set foot on alien soil. Live stock 
was drowned by the thousands; farm im- 
plements were lost; newly planted cot- 
ton seed was washed away; more than 
half a million people were driven from 
their homes. The flooded territory is 
nearly twice the size of the state of Mary- 
land; the homeless numbered more than 
the population of Rhode Island. Over 
the entire area the scene is one of terrific 


destruction and of ruin. 

There is little of the 
spectacular in this great 
reconstruction program 
which is being carried on 
by the American Red 
Cross. The country at 
large hears nothing about 
it. But the Red Cross 
will for a long time be 
spending several million 
dollars every month, until 
the sufferers have been placed well on 
the road leading back to self-support, 
and to at least a partial recovery from 
the catastrophe. 

Farmers are being given seed to re- 
plant their crops washed out by the 
water; implements are being replaced; 
live stock is being provided; and for 
many thousands of sufferers, food will 
still have to be supplied for weeks even 
though many of them have left the refu- 
gee camps and returned to their land. 

Added to the wide destruction of the 
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flood itsc!t, estimated at more than $300,- 
COU,0UU, is an economic aftermath prom- 
ising serious Consequences. The water, 
which recedes with dis- 
couraging slowness, will 
make it impossible to plant 
crops in some sections this 
season. In the Northern 
states affected by the dis- 
aster, this problem is not 
so acute. Southern IIli- 
nois, Kentucky, and even 
Arkansas, stand a good 
chance to make crops. But 
farmers in Mississippi, and 
even more so in Louisiana, 
are very apprehensive and 
somewhat pessimistic 
about the outlook. 

These are some of the 
aspects of the flood which 
have prompted the Ameri- 
can Red Cross to term it 
the most terrible disaster 
this country has ever suf- 
fered. 

The one cheerful phase 
of the whole affair is the 
surprisingly small loss of 
lite. No one knows exactly how many 
people were drowned. The Red Cross 
has ofhcial reports and records of not 
more than 150. Although it is feared 
that many more than this lost their lives, 
the number will not run above three 
hundred. After the Red Cross and the 
Government agencies operating with it 
took control, there were not more than 
six deaths from drowning. How the 
rescue of hundreds of thousands of 
people was effected with such conserva- 
tion of life forms a thrilling epic of the 


flood. 
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The relief work during the entire 
rescue stage was centralized at Memphis. 


There the Red Cross had its head- 





patient being treated in a Red Cross emergency hospital 


quarters, with trained workers stationed 
at all critical points—at concentration 
centers, supply stations, and in communi- 
ties where levee breaks were expected. 
In this office, the rescue work centered 
around three people—the director of 
water transportation and the two assist- 
ant directors of flood relief work, one of 
whom had charge of all territory east of 
the river and the other, the west side. A 
net work of communication was estab- 
lished over all parts of the danger zone. 
The telegraph, telephone and radio were 
brought to bear. A radio station was 
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A Red Cross refugee camp at Vicksburg, Mississippi, one of many stretched like conquering armies along a thousand-mile front 
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set up in the Red Cross headquarters 
office, and twelve field radio units from 
the Signal Corps of the army were scat- 
tered at points where com- 
munication had _ already 


been washed out, or was 
threatened. Supplement- 
ing these were the river 


boats equipped with wire- 
less, which formed part of 
the Red Cross fleet. | 

As soon as the size of 
the problem and the sub- 
sequent emergency was 
sensed, a rescue fleet was 
mobilized. River barges, 
old side-wheeler steamers, 


boats of the Mississippi 
River Commission — 
every craft on the water 


Was conscripted. From 
the Great Lakes, the At- 
lantic seaboard, and the 
Gulf of Mexico, the patrol 
boats of the United States 
Coast Guard came at full 
speed. Trainload after 
trainload of small power 
boats came pouring into 
Memphis, Baton Rouge, Alexandria, 
Natchez, and Vicksburg to form part of 
the great fleet. From the Gulf dozens 
of fishermen scurried up the river with 


smacks, gasoline launches, and other 
craft, most of them to volunteer for 


duty without pay. 

Almost overnight, this fleet sprang into 
existence—a fleet of nearly nine hun- 
dred power boats and literally thousands 
of small craft. A Memphis factory, as 
an example, built for the Red Cross 
without cost, even for material, fifty me- 
dium-size craft overnight, and had them 
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on the river the next day, equipped with ' 


small motors. 

Maneuvering this fleet to rescue ma- 
rooned refugees immediately, before the 
rising water drowned them; and at the 
same time to have sufficient boats at the 
next levee break farther south, required 
some keen mental gymnastics on the part 
of the director of water transportation. 
A single mistake or miscalculation ot 
distance or time, and thousands of lives 
would have been lost. For when a levee 
broke, the boats had to be there to save 
the people in the path of the water. At 
the same time, those already in danger 
had to be removed at once. 


The Radio Plays a Part 
VER the radio, constantly sput- 
tering in a tar corner of the 
office, would come a message: 

‘Nine hundred people marooned on the 
levee near Red Fork Landing, Arkansas, 
Water rising.” 

On a huge map in the office the loca- 
tion of every “moter ship” and her 
little fleet of small boats was recorded 
hourly. The water transportation direc- 
tor, upon receipt of the message, would 
consult his map. A moment later the 
radio again would sputter, directing the 
nearest boats to rush to the rescue. 
Throughout the day and night this hectic 
battle with the encroaching flood kept up. 
Workers took messages over the tele- 
phone, sent radiograms, and ‘‘carried on” 
while they munched sandwiches for 
lunch, never daring to leave their posts 
except for two or three hours’ sleep 
snatched between 3 and 6:30 o'clock in 
the morning. 

Supplementing other means of com- 
munciation and transportation was a 
fleet of thirty planes, most of them sea- 
planes, which inspected the entire area 


twice daily. Often they discovered 
marooned refugees in out-ot-the-way 
places, clinging to a plot of high 


ground as the water rose gradually about 
them. Transportation of supplies and 
personnel in emergencies was also an im- 
portant function of this air squad. 

No doubt thousands ot refugees now 
housed safely in tents at Red Cross 
camps, or back again on their land, owe 
their lives to these intrepid aviators. A 
typical instance of the ingenuity they dis- 
played is the story of the rescue of a 
middle-aged woman in the Sunflower 
Basin, Mississippi. An aviator, scouting 
over the flooded territory, sighted the 
woman clinging desperately to a tree 
with torrential currents flowing beneath 
her. He raised his altitude and circled 
around until he spied a motor boat in the 
distance. Swooping down close to the 
boat, with his motor silenced, he cried 
at the top of his voice: 

“FOLLOW ME!” 

The bewildered boatman sped on 
as the plane led the way. Finally they 
arrived at the scene, and when the avi- 


ator circled continuously about a tree 
some distance off, the boatman man- 
euvered his craft beneath it, and rescued 
the exhausted woman. 

Every time these birds of mercy took 
the air they braved dangers almost ap- 
proximating those of war days. To land 
in the Hood water, which they had to do 
on every trip, was to invite disaster. 
Floating just beneath the surface, out of 
sight, were logs, parts of houses, car- 
casses and other débris which, if struck 
by the seaplane as it swooped down at 
great speed, would have been fatal. 
There was no way of averting this dan- 
ger and the aviators took the risk un- 
complainingly day after day. It was a 
matter of risking one life in an effort to 
save hundreds. More than once, when 
the aviator was told of an emergency— 
someone to be rescued, or supplies of 
medicine, food, a doctor or nurses to be 
carried—he would study the maps, 
shake his head dubiously, and say: “I 
can’t promise you I’ll make it, but I'll 
try.” And off he would fly, apparently 
more perturbed about the danger of fail- 
ing in his mission than the danger of los- 
ing his life. 

Heroism, such heroism as in normal 
times would have won the applause of 
a nation, was so common that it went 
unnoticed. It was the rule, not the ex- 
ception. Great, broadshouldered men 
trom the back country; other men whose 
untanned faces showed they had left 
desks in dusty offices to help in the 
emergency; women, literally hundreds 
ot them, displayed courage and heroism, 
the memory ot which will live forever 
in the Southland. 


Nell Williams, Heroine 

HERE is the story of little Nell 

Williams, a Red Cross worker 

from St. Louis, who braved the 
mad Mississippi one dark night in an 
open launch to get food to a thousand 
starving refugees marooned on a levee at 
Red Fork Landing, Arkansas. Alone she 
crossed the torrential ‘Father of 
Waters” from Roseland, Mississippi, to 
the Arkansas Landing, carrying pro- 
visions to the sufferers sufficient to keep 
them alive until a steamer could fight its 
way up the river and rescue them. This 
she did after one steamer had already 
tried unsuccessfully to brave the current 
earlier in the day. 

An old Mississippi river captain, 
whose Name was not even noted, threw 
his river boat into a swirling hell of 
water to rescue five hundred persons 
clinging to a levee in an almost inaccess- 
ible place—half clothed, hungry, some of 
them sick, one of them dying from a 
snake bite. He was told it was impos- 
sible. Other boats had tried and failed. 
But this canny old captain knew a short 
cut where the fight, although furious, 
would not be long. Into the narrow 
bayou, now swollen and roaring like a 
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miniature Niagara, he plunged, full 
steam ahead, paddles churning the water 


to suds, the boat hardly moving. On 
each side of the steamer were great 
cypress trees, allowing just room 


enough for the ship to pass. One false 
move of the wheel, and she would have 
been smashed to splinters. On and on 
he went, maneuvering the cumbersome 
river packet with a dexterity almost un- 
believable. He stripped her guard rails 
against the towering trees; he splintered 
her gunwales. But a few hours later he 
returned to a Red Cross landing, with 
the lone comment, “Dar’s your folks.” 


Courage Everywhere 


EROISM there was of another 
H kind, too; women who normally 

had their servants, limousines, 
luxury, wealth, worked day and night 
in the camps, at landings, on the levees, 
where they served sandwich-s and coffee 
to thousands of hungry, half-clothed 
sufferers as they filed off the boats. They 
sorted donated clothing, and drove 
through miles of dangerous, flooded high- 
ways to carry relief workers to points 
where they were needed. 

And _ these isolated stories which 
drifted in to headquarters bore nothing 
of the unusual. All the way up and 
down the great river men and women 
were every day throwing personal safety 
to the winds, risking their necks a dozen 
times over to save others. Rescue crews 
worked without sleep and with little 
food for seventy hours on a stretch, and 
the women worked side by side with the 
men, sharing their hardships, matching 
their bravery. 

At the same time this rescue work 
was going on, the Red Cross, from its 
Memphis office, was carmg for the 
thousands’ already concentrated in 
eighty-four camps and_ concentration 
centers. On both sides of the river, east 
and west of the lowlands, these camps 
stretched like armies along a thousand- 
mile front, from Cairo to the Gulf. In 
a single camp were crowded twenty 
thousand refugees, while at the crest of 
the emergency work neariy two hundred 
thousand persons were under the care of 
the Red Cross in camps. At the same time, 
as many more were being fed and clothed 
in the second stories of flooded homes, in 
churches, halls, and other temporary 
quarters. 

From hundreds of sources, 
ous to mention, donations of supplies and 
services poured in. And this in addition 
to a disaster relief fund of approximately 
$16,000,000, the larges: ever raised in 
this country. The Boards of Health, ot 
states outside the flooded area, donated 
vaccines, serums, and other medical sup- 
plies. They sent sanitary engineers and 
health officers free of charge to serve 
with the Red Cross as long as needed. 
The railroads transported supplies free, 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The married «oman in England, it seems, must choose either bridge or scrubbing as her 


profession 





Feminism in England—1927 


This Season Brought English Women the Promise of the Vote at Twenty- 
One Instead of Thirty, But Parliament Is Still Struggling Over the 
Right of Married Women to Hold Public Appointments 


By BEATRICE FORBES-ROBERTSON HALE 


OW that a decade has passed 
in England since the en- 
franchisement of women, it 
is possible to appraise our net 
gains, and to realize how 

dificult it is in this country, even aided 
by the vote, to break down remaining 
sex prejudices, The Equal Citizenship 
League here has still much work to do, 
though it has made a notable gain in 
wringing from the Government this ses- 
sion the promise of a bill giving women 
the vote at twenty-one, instead of (as 
heretofore), at thirty. We have the tes- 
timony of the women Labor M.Ps. that 
the vote has materially lessened the diff- 
culty of gaining consideration for women 
in industry; and when the Geddes 
“Economy Axe” descended upon Gov- 
ernment expenditure the vote enabled us 
to save at least a few of the Women 
Metropolitan Police. 

But the Sex Disqualification (Re- 
moval) Act of 1919 has not accom- 


plished all that was hoped of it. Privi- 
lege, driven from one trench, has end- 
less methods of “digging in” to others. 
Readers of the WoMAN CITIZEN will re- 
member that the House of Lords—under 
the leadership of those arch-anti-femi- 
nists, Lords Birkenhead and Banbury— 
has discovered a technicality enabling it 
to keep out Peeresses in their own right 
—a technicality barely justified legally, 
and certainly not morally. Lord Astor, 
one of the champions of our sex, will 
shortly introduce his third bill—in 
amended form—on this subject. 

But after all, the House of Lords has 
little or no power, and the question of 
the rights of peeresses to seats in it is a 
minor one compared with the struggle 
of this session of Parliament over the 
right of women to retain public appoint- 
ments on marriage. 

Around the position of the married 
professional woman centers every sex 
prejudice still vocal in this country, and 


indeed, to a lesser degree, in America. 
Here is the next outstanding problem for 
feminists all the world over where the 
vote is already won. I venture to 
prophesy that it will take at least a gen- 
eration to settle, the more so as many 
women, as well as men, have to be con- 
verted. 

Last summer an English provincial 
educational body dismissed a married 
head mistress of a girls’ high school for 
having a baby. She was an expert of 
the highest qualifications and widest ex- 
perience. Other boards hastened to fol- 
low suit, dismissing not only mothers, 
but any woman who dared to marry, just 
as was being done in New York until 
recent years. To remedy this abuse, Sir 
R. Newman (a Conservative) recently 
introduced in the House of Commons 
“The Married Women’s Employment 
Bill.” But in spite of eloquent support 


from members of all parties the Gov- 
(Continued on page 38) 











The world’s idol—‘ He” 


HROUGHOUT the month 

the attention of the whole na- 

tion, and a fair part of the rest 

ot the world has been on one 

person—the tall, tousle-headed 
young Lindbergh who came unknown out 
ot the West and in nowhere near two 
whole days became the most famous per- 
son on earth. Only now, as this is 
written, has the last gigantic crowd of 
adorers dispersed. Chamberlin and 
Levine, second to cross the Atlantic, in 
a still longer flight, are still gathering 
European laurels, and Commander 
Byrd's seem to be within reach. 

Meantime, at home, the departure of 
President Coolidge from the capital has 
had a place in public attention. Going 
to the Black Hills of South Dakota, he 
traveled farther west than any vacation- 
ing President has done before. But if 
the way to dispose of a difficulty is to 
face it, there was a wise strategy in the 
plans that took him and his household 
within reach of the discontented and 
politically rebellious Corn Belt. Already 
he has announced that he feels like an 
“old resident,” and the magic of friend- 
liness may work. 

Another phase of the news that has 
been hardly visible through the haze of 
confetti and torn paper surrounding 
young Lindbergh is the gradual rehabil- 
itation of the Mississippi flood area. 
This problem, already enormous (as the 
Red Cross article elsewhere in this issue 
shows), has been intensified by recent 


By ETHEL PAINE 


Sketches by A. Sturges 


new floods in northern Arkansas and 
in the delta lands of the state of Missis- 
sippi. As a result, between three and 
tour hundred thousand acres of cotton 
which it had been hoped would be free 
of the first Hood waters in time for 
planting, have been given up as lost for 
this year. Secretary Hoover, briefly 
away from the scene of the great dis- 
aster, is about to return to speed up the 
next task it imposes. Six hundred thou- 
sand people, most of them farmers, must 
be helped to a new start in life. No 
wonder the Red Cross is still appealing 
for funds. 


The Naval Conference 
HE long-heralded Three-Power 
conference to complete the unfin- 
ished business of the Washington 

Conference has just opened, and guesses 
on the outcome are of wide variety. 
This new effort to meet the problems 
raised by unlimited naval construction 
along lines not covered by the Washing- 
ton Treaty was initiated by President 
Coolidge in an invitation to Great 
Britain, Japan, France and Italy. It 
had an early setback with the refusal of 
France and Italy to attend. But as the 
date set for the conference drew near, 
and it became apparent that the confer- 
ence would be of great importance, both 


Italy and France took advantage of our’ 


invitation that they at least send ob- 
servers. They will, of course, be 
affected by any agreement reached. 

All details of the American plan were 
kept secret until the opening day, when 
Hueh Gibson, American ambassador to 
Belgium and chairman of the American 
delegation, proposed that the Washing- 
ton agreement on a 5-5-3 ratio for bat- 
tleships be applied to cruisers, destroy- 
ers, submarines and exempt vessels. 
Great Britain, with somewhat undiplo- 
matic directness, announced a program 
calling for more drastic limitation than 
either the American, or the Japanese, 
which is still rather vague. 


Russia Ousted 


HEY called Colonel Lindbergh 
the Ambassador of Good Will. 
And so he was—the Ambassador 
of Good Will from the United States to 
Europe. But the triumphal journeys 
that he took about Europe were made 
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urrent Events 


at a time when inter-European relations 
were disturbed by a series of events of 
incalculable importance. ‘This series of 
events ‘vas set in motion by Great 
Britain. 

That the Brittsh Government had a 
case against the Government of Soviet 
Russia was known. It had called this 
to the attention of the world in February 
in a note to the Soviet Government 
strongly protesting Communist propa- 
ganda in outlying parts of the British 
But a diplomatic break was 
avoided. Then last month, it will be 
remembered, Scotland Yard __ police 
raided Arcos, Ltd., a Russian trading 
agency, and at the same time—for it 
was in the same building—the Soviet 
Trade Delegation. A “missing’’ Gov- 
ernment document was the excuse for 
the raid. This document was not found. 
The police, however, uncovered plenty 
of evidence that Russian agents had 
taken advantage of British hospitality 
to do what they could to undermine the 
authority of the British Empire. On 


Empire. 
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Looking each other over 


this evidence the British Government 
accomplished the diplomatic break that 
had been threatened, though, not want- 
ing to pour out the baby with the bath, 


tg I 


it sought to continue ordinary trade rela- § 


tions. The vote for a break was 367 to 
118, with Labor and some Liberals op- 
posing. The evidence of subversive 
activities was, of course, irrefutable. In- 
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troduced into the House of Commons in 
this way, it could have but one inevi- 
table result. 

But there were many reasons to ques- 
tion the wisdom of the'move. Granted 


that the Soviet representatives had 


carried on Communist propaganda in 
their 


trade agreement, 


violation otf 














The South struggles bravely out of the mud 


would the breaking off of diplomatic 
relations put an end to it? And was the 
example set by Great Britain to be fol- 
lowed by other nations, and thus bring 
about that isolation of Russia which the 
Soviet Government has accused Great 
Britain of seeking? Or would the 
British Government’s act stand alone 
and the result be a strong effort on the 
part of the cooler heads at Moscow to 
put an end to world revolution propa- 
ganda for the sake of the interchange 
between Russia and other countries 
which Russia so greatly needs? 

The efforts of the moderates in Rus- 
sia to establish contact with the outside 
world have been endlessly hampered by 
the activities in the Third, or Com- 
munist, International. In order to sat- 
isty it, for it represents the extremist 
element in the Communist Party, the 
Government has been compelled to 
adopt two mutually destructive policies. 
To please the extremists, it lent its aid 
directly and indirectly to the Chinese 
Nationalists. To please the moderates, 
it makes trade agreements with the “cap- 
italist” governments. But it failed in 
China. Now it has failed in Great 
Britain. 


The Executions 
M EANTIME the Soviet Minister 


to Poland was shot on the 

station platform in Warsaw by 
a nineteen-year-old Russian monarchist. 
This minister, by the way, was generally 
understood to have been the man who 
signed the death warrants for the former 
Czar and his family. Poland, which 
more than any other country except Ger- 
many needs peace with Russia, found it- 
self in a most dangerous situation; from 
which it proceeded to extricate itself by 
making every amend consistent with 





In Soviet Russia, the political atmos- 
phere, already unsettled by the break 
with Great Britain, became highly 
charged. Indication of a coming storm 
was an extraordinary document directed, 
not as might be expected to Poland, but 
to Great Britain. This set forth alleged 
British efforts to organize terrorist and 
other acts against the Soviet Republic, 


and ordered decisive measures taken 
against “spies, murderers and_ their 
Czarist and White Guardist allies.” 


Then came the summary executions that 
horrified the world. The victims were 
virtually all members of the Czarist 
régime. Fantastic reports were nat- 
urally in order. But eventually it be- 
came reasonably clear that the return of 
militant Communist tactics, alleged to 
be an answer to British plotting against 
the Soviet Government, was really in- 
tended to brace up the Communists after 
their recent defeats in China aid in 
Great Britain. 


Germany Takes a Hand 


HE next developments came in 

connection with the meeting of the 

Council of the League of Nations 
in Geneva. Here Germany came into the 
picture. Germany at the time of the 
break had been quick to declare her neu- 
trality. When Dr. Stresemann, Ger- 
man Foreign Minister, reached Geneva, 
he found Sir Austin Chamberlain feel- 
ing a little lonely in his Russian policy. 
It was possible that by giving some sup- 
port to Great Britain—but not too 
much, as in the long run friendly rela- 
tions with Russia are of vital impor- 
tance to Germany—he might be able to 
secure some favors in return—a place 
for Germany on the Mandates Commis- 
sion or an immediate decrease in the 
troops occupying the Rhineland. De- 
crease of troops in the Rhineland was 
of course the first desire. This put M. 
Briand, French Foreign Minister, in a 
dificult position. Though disposed to 
make concessions, in order to associate 
France in any common action taken in 
regard to Soviet Russia, he was in 
Geneva this time with his hands tied by 
his own Government, as a result of a 
report on German armament submitted 
by Marshal Foch before M. Briand set 
out for Geneva. The report cited four 
German failures to fulfill the disarma- 
ment clauses of the Versailles Treaty. 
The politically hard-pressed M. Briand, 
however, came down with an infection 
of his eye and had to go back to Paris 
before the conference adjourned. 

This left Dr. Stresemann without any 
definite promise about the Rhineland 
occupation forces to take back to his 
critical and carping Cabinet, but it did 
not affect a situation that tends to give 
Germany, through her relations with 
Russia, a strategic position in European 
affairs. Her first use of this position 


justice, comity and national self-respect. 
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was in intimating to Russia in a most 
friendly way that the summary execu- 
tions in that country were having an 
undesirable effect on the rest of the 
world. Perhaps a similar message was 
conveyed in regard to Communist propa- 
ganda. Certainly, Germany is well 
placed to suggest some modification of 
the Soviet Republic’s policies. Bound 
on the one hand to Russia by two 
treaties and on the other hand to France 
and Great Britain by the Locarno 
treaties, Germany, for the first time 
since the war, finds herself with favors 
to dispense. 


Mussolini Prophesies 

OR the “most remarkable remarks 
Fk: the past month” the palm must go 

to Premier Mussolini. In an address 
in the Chamber of Deputies, he gave his 
vision of Italy’s future development. By 
1935 or 1940, he said, Italy will have a 
potential army of 5,000,000, a strong 
navy, a huge air force, and reform of 
the machinery of government. Mean- 
time the work toward social, economic 
and financial rehabilitation will con- 
tinue. A step toward financial rehabil- 
itation was the announcement that the 
lira will be tentatively ‘‘stabilized” at 
its present value with a view to consid- 
ering permanent revaluation by law next 
autumn. Mussolini certainly has faith 
in his country’s capacity for swift de- 
velopment. An army of five million! 

















Uncle Sam unscrambles the air 
On the Dawes Plan 


SIGNIFICANT report on the 
A operation of the Dawes Plan has 

been made by S. Parker Gilbert, 
the young American Agent General for 
Reparations Payments from Germany. 
Figures he gives show less prospect of 
expected “breakdown” of the plan. It 
was thought that with the progressive 
increase in the yearly payments, serious 
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complications would develop by the 
third year, which ends this September. 
In the fifth year, when the maximum 
payments fall due, it was thought there 
would be a collapse of the plan. But 
a study of Mr. Gilbert's figures seems 
to dispose even of this possibility, pro- 
vided that Germany does not run into 
excessive expenditures. In this connec- 
tion, Mr. Gilbert criticises the account 
system of the Ministry of Finance in 
Berlin and an increase in military ex- 
penditure that in four years has risen 
over fifty per cent. Mr. Gilbert, how- 
ever, makes no prophecies, and the 
future of the plan is still on the knees 
of the gods. 


A Boost for Democracy 


HERE has been much talk of the 

i failure of democracy, especially in 
Southern Europe, but already 

there is a conspicuous sign of its revival. 
General Primo de Rivera, Dictator- 
Premier of Spain, has announced that a 
new National Assembly will be called to 
frame a constitution and an electoral 
law. This is to be followed by a parlia- 
mentary election based on universal suf- 
frage and complete freedom of the bal- 
lot. How this will all be brought about 
is a matter of doubt. In fact, it is pos- 
sible that the Assembly wil not be called 


at all. But the announcement is an im- 
portant concession to the democratic 
theory. 


A New Battle-Line in China 


HE political situation in China 
remained chaotic, but in the mid- 
dle of last month the military sit- 
uation suddenly began to take shape in 
the great fighting on the plains of 
Honan Province, north of Hankow, the 
seat of the barely functioning radical 
Nationalist Government. As the result 
of Hankow successes there and of vic- 
tories farther to the east, the North- 
erners began a strategic retreat and the 
Yellow River was indicated as the next 
line of defense. This quick shift of the 
battle scene resulted in Japan’s sending 
troops to Shantung and in part of the 
Shanghai defense forces leaving Shanghai 
for Tientsin. American Marines were 
the first foreign contingent to reach this 
railway center of North China. Their 
arrival coincided with the beginning of 
a period of stagnation. The strategic 
retreat of the Northern forces continued. 
What would be the outcome? Here the 
Governor of Shansi Province, who had 
maintained his independence from . the 
struggle, stepped into the picture by 
initiating peace negotiations between 
representatives of General Chiang Kai- 
shek, leader of the moderate National- 
ists, and Chang Tso-lin, head of the 
Northern Military Alliance. These 
negotiations, looking toward the estab- 
lishment of a central authority for 


China and at the same time assuring a 
‘Saving of face’ for both sides, con- 
tinued long enough to arouse some hope 
of a compromise. Then the unexpected 


happened. The Peking Government 
came to life. Reorganization of the 


practically defunct Cabinet was decided 
on with Marshal Chang Tso-lin as mil- 
itary and political head, thus bringing 
the various armies of the Northern Alli- 
ance under one command. So we have 
civil war once more. 


The Irish Election 

HE Irish Free State has just held 

an election, using proportional 

representation 2s usual. As this 
plan requires the service of skilled ac- 
countants to determine who wins, the 
result was not known until a week after 
the balloting. There were eight parties 
in the field, two of which were Repub- 
lican, and six of which, though differing 
on other issues, were united in support 
of the treaty with England. In the 
final count it was discovered that De 
Valera’s party had only three seats less 
than the Government party, and that 
the Government party had lost its ma- 
jority. But the Republicans will not 
take the oath of allegiance necessary to 
participate in the Dail, and it is not 
likely they will be rel ased from that 
requirement. The Oppo:ition will prob- 
ably consist of three constitutional par- 
ties whose combined votes are nine more 
than the Government's. For:nation of 
a coalition ministry seeme: the next 
step, but President Cosgrave refused to 
take it, putting responsibility for carry- 
ing on the Government upon the ma- 
jority in the Dail. The constitutional 
groups, however, were disposed to keep 
him at the head. 


Britain in Egypt 

RITISH relations with Egypt be- 

came a matter of anxicty when, 

under pressure of Egyptian na- 
tionalists, it was proposed to reform the 
army so as to make it independent of 
British control. As a result of this 
move, which is in contravention of the 
treaty by which Great Britain guar- 
antees the partial independence of 
Egypt, three British warships were dis- 
patched to Egyptian waters. Great 
Britain’s interest in Egypt is determined 
by geographical factors. The Suez 
Canal, the great gateway to India and 
the Far East, divides Egypt from Arabia. 
Under the treaty laid down in 1922, 
the Suez Canal was to be protected by 
British troops, British rights to the 
Sudan were to be recognized, and a 
British garrison was to be maintained in 
Cairo. 

In dealing with Egypt, Great Britain 
has a great advantage. Should she re- 
tire, there are other interested Powers 
ready to step in on this unfortunately 
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situated country. There was an ex- 
change of notes, all kept very secret, and 
then a declaration from the Egyptian 
Premier regretting the ‘“misuriderstand- 
ing.” Now anew treaty is forecast, giv- 
ing greater autonomy to Egypt in ex- 
change for perpetual rights to the Suez 
Canal—as fair a bargain as the realities 
of the situation admit. 





A Passing Alarm 


HE action of President Calles of 
i Mexico in issuing a decree for- 
bidding any department of the 
Mexican Government from purchasing 
supplies in the United States turned out 
to be of less consequence than it first 
appeared. For a few hours, alarmists 
in Washington predicted a new crisis 
in Mexican-American relations. But a 
later statement from the Mexican For- 
eign Office showed that a boycott was 
not intended. Delivery of goods bought 
in the United States had been delayed 
in transit, due to the embatgo on the 
exportation of arms and ammunition, 
and this delay had been the cause of 
loss to the Mexican Government. The 
order to buy no more goods from the 
United States aimed to prevent that loss 
by confining purchase of American prod- 
ucts to established firms in Mexico. 


Commuting From Canada 
N interesting difficulty between 
the United States and Canada 
came to public notice again when 

the Canadian Government, through 
Vincent Massey, the Canadian Minister, 
protested our immigration law as ap- 
plied to Canadians who cross the border 
daily to their work on the American 
side. Under regulations that will come 
into effect next December. non-native 
Canadian residents fall within the quota 
of their native countries, even though 
they cross the border merely for the 
day's work. The Canadian Minister 
points out that the ordinary conception 
of immigration implies a change in 
domicile, and that workers who will be 
affected by the new regulations are 
really commuters. 


Clearing the Air 


HE unscrambling of the air began 

when the Federal Radio Commis- 

sion’s order giving new frequency 
allocations and power assignments to the 
697 stations on its list went into effect. 
Theoretically this order gives each 
broadcasting station its own sacred, in- 
alienable place in the air. First reports, 
however, revealed many complaints 
based on technical difficulties that only 
the experts can understand. “Interfer- 
ence” is not yet a thing of the past, but 
by autumn a general improvement is 
promised. 

June 21, 1927. 
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A Modern 


O be head of the interior dec- 

orating department of a big 

furniture store is, according to 

Miss Alma Bigelow, to hold 

one of the world’s most inter- 
esting jobs. She knows whereof she 
speaks, for her particular furniture store 
is one of the largest in Chicago, and that 
means one of the largest in the wide 
Middle West. 

She stopped her work and slipped 
stained fingers into the pockets of her 
cretonne smock, drawing a long breath 
and looking about her at the busy studio 
that worked under her guidance. It 
was a strictly working place, this big 
bare room with its flooding north light, 
its trestle tables, drawing boards, and 
paint pots. Over a narrow table two 
young smocked figures worked noisily, 
thumping paint into the holes of a 
stencil with which they were decorating 
a wide bolt of heavy material. 

“It will be a theatre curtain when it is 
finished,” Miss Bigelow explained. “See, 
here’s the completed pattern,’’—she 
pointed to a space on the studio wall, 
where a garden of hollyhocks rose from 
the painted tangle of vines at its feet. 

“Yes, it will be pretty,” its designer 
agreed, “but unfortunately it goes into a 
movie house where it will seldom be 
seen. We designed a gorgeous one for 
a Michigan theatre, and I don’t suppose 
anyone sees that curtain once a month. 


By MILpRep ADAMS 


The pictures on this page show some 

of Alma Bigelow’s church decoration— 

altar reredos (above) and altar panel 
in All Saints, Pontiac, Mich. 





Medievalist 


Alma Bigelow, Who Decorates Theatres, Homes and Churches 


“Theatre curtains are only one of a 
thousand things we do. That is part 
of the interest of the job. You never 
know what you will be asked to do next. 
We decorate houses all over the Mis- 
sissippi Valley—banks and _ theatres, 
churches, all sorts of public buildings. 
Sometimes they ask us to work out an 
entire decorative scheme, sometimes it is 
just a problem of details—panels, or 
rugs or walls and ceilings.” 

She pulled out of her desk a handful 
of rug designs and showed how they 
would look by the simple expedient of 
applying a mirror to the pattern of the 
half. “These are the designs for a set 
of rugs we made for a bank in Grand 
Rapids,” she explained. “We make the 
design in accordance with the general 
scheme of decoration, then send it to 
Europe—Scotland, Ireland, or Spain 
perhaps—to be made up. Some of our 
rugs are made in this country, but hand 
labor is so much cheaper abroad that we 
find traveling charges a small item.” 

She is a little thing, this young woman 
who talks in terms of international mar- 
kets and artistic furnishings. With her 
nimbus of fluffy hair she looked as 
though she should be playing with mud 
pies instead of with the intricate prob- 
lems of gesso and gold leaf. A grad- 
uate of the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, 
she has also studied at the Chicago Art 

(Continued on page 39) 











Photos by Ewing Galloway 

Top—Florence, Italy, rich in cultural background for the traveling 

student. Left—Combe Du Quexras, a defile through the moun- 

tains in southeastern France—one of the most picturesque spots 
in all that lovely country 
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THE STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
By ANNIE LAURIE WILLIAMS 


HE little steamer swung around against the cur- 
rent of the Danube and chugged alongside the 
dock at Giurgiu. A group of American students 
leaning over the rail watched a little uniformed 
band playing with all its might. Over and over 
again it played the same tune, which the students finally 
recognized as a variation of ‘The Star Spangled Banner.” 
There was a stir in the crowd and a dozen or more 
Roumanian young men and women rushed forward to greet 
the American students who had come to study their country 
and learn more about their people. ‘They were students 
from the university of Bucharest, come down from the city 
to the port as a welcoming committee. Despite the barrier 
of language, the arriving students felt the warmth of wel- 
come and were soon pairing off with the Roumanians in 
twos and threes. They were escorted to quaint little car- 
riages drawn by tasseled horses with drivers in green velvet 
jackets. After leaving their baggage at a hotel which had 
been chosen for them by the student committee—a com- 
fortable place unknown to the regular tourists—they got 
back into the carriages and were driven to a beautiful park, 
where a big table was spread under an arbor. Here they 
were served with their first Roumanian meal. 
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This is a typical scene. It was enacted many times last 
summer in many countries of Europe, with variations in 
costume and custom and language, but none in good will. 
And it will be repeated many times again this summer 
when for the second time the National Student Federation 
of America sends groups from thirty colleges to visit some 
twenty-five or more countries. 

These students learn more about the people of the coun- 
tries they visit than they would from twenty trips without 
the friendly help of foreign groups. Through the Federa- 
tion they are projected into the center of the intellectual 
life of each country and are given an opportunity to see 
into the hearts of its people. Youth, with its quick re- 
sponses, soon learns to discard preconceived notions of 
“traditional types.” The seed of understanding is planted 
and it is bound to take root and later bear fruit. Some 
of these students are our future bank presidents, college 
professors, educators and leaders. This direct personal con- 
tact with the future leaders of other countries will not 
only broaden their cultural background, but will be con- 
ducive to better international understanding. 

The National Student Federation of America is one of 
the organizations inspired by the International Confedera- 
tion of Students, an association of national student or- 
ganizations founded in 1919, and now represented in 
twenty-eight countries. Mr. Fredriks D. Berger, of the 
University of Cincinnati, is president; Miss Marvin 
Breckinridge, graduated from Vassar this spring, is vice- 
president as well as secretary of the travel committee, and 
Miss Ethel Gordon Dawbarn, a Barnard graduate, is field 
secretary for women’s colleges. 

Each American group is made up of fourteen members, 
very carefully selected by the Feder- (Continued on p. 38) 


Photos by Ewing Galloway 

Top—The beautiful Jungfrau, from Interlaken, Switzerland, be- 

longs in every European itinerary.  Right—Neuschwanstein 

Castle, near the town of Fussen, Bavaria—uwhere sight-seeing 1s 
a delightful way to study history 
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Editorially Speaking 


Babies versus Moscow 


OES the Maternity Act have any connec- 
tion with Bolshevism? A campaign, lively 
enough to have persuaded a couple of not 
overly endowed Senators to repeat the 
charge, is based on the claim that a path, 

straight and narrow, leads from that act direct to Mos- 
cow. ‘Iwo recent incidents throw an interesting side 
light upen this charge. Sir George Newman, in a 
series of Dodge Jectures on citizenship at Yale, devoted 
his final lecture to national health. “The rate of 
maternal mortality in the United States is the highest 
in the civilized world,” the press reports him as saying. 
“Tt is a grave thing for a nation to lose by death 18,000 
young women in childbirth (1925) and approximately 
100,000 dead infarts as the immediate result of 
childbirth. . The totai maternity mortality in 
America is 7.5 as compared with 3.8 per 1,000 births 
in England.” 

On the very day that Sir George was telling the 
Yale men what readers of the CiTIzEN have long 
known, Signor Mussolini was delivering the most 
remarkable speech in all the ages to the Italian Cham- 
ber of Deruties. Among divers concerns he was also 
disturbed over the loss of mothers and babies in Italy. 
He said: “‘We must watch the destinies of our race. 
We must cure our race beginning with maternity and 
infancy. This is the precise object of the National 
Foundation for the Protection of Maternity and In- 
fancy. There now exist 5,700 institutions for the care 
of maternity and infancy but all lack funds.” There- 
fore Signor Mussolini, “fitting the punishment to the 
crime,” has placed a tax on bachelors, “which,” he 
declares, “will yield annually from forty to fifty mil- 
lions of lira.”’ If this is not enough to care for these 
centers he threatened to follow it “in the not very 
distant future by a tax on barren marriages!’’—a 
suggestion greeted by loud applause, presumably from 
the fathers among the Deputies. In fact, the plan 
of the Premier of Italy to correct the abnormal loss 
of mothers and babies is so thoroughgoing as to make 
the feeble efforts of the United States fade into sheer 
insignificance. 

Whatever estimate may be placed upon the minds 
of Sir George Newman, known economist, and (Julius 
Caesar Augustus) Mussolini, no one would charge 
either with Bolshevist sympathies, or with being dupes 
of Bolshevist planning. If the British and Italians 
are going to save their mothers and babies why should 
we not save ours? Why should the sight of a nurse 
cuddling in her arms a safely born young citizen set 
certain Americans into a state of trembling fright? 
Because she is paid half by Federal and half by state 
funds. What has that to do with Moscow? Ask 
someone who thinks he knows. We think the charge 
is enough to make all the dogs in dogdom laugh. 

There is a postscript to this situation. Sir George, 
scholar and economist, would have nations care for 





impoverished mothers because it is uncivilized not to 
do so, but Mussolini is suspected of picturing larger 
Italian armies built from grown-up boys who did not 
die at childbirth. In this country there is a somewhat 
hectic campaign for more complete preparedness—a 
campaign wholly dissatisfied with the policies of the 
administration and the Congress. On the other hand, 
there is no anti-preparedness campaign at all. A 
campaign does exist, however, to search out the reasons 
why war should longer continue. Mr. Mars might 
suppose that the promoters of more preparedness would 
be ardent advocates of the Maternity Act since a loss 
of 50,000 boy babies (half of the 100,000 babies lost 
in 1925), all potential soldiers, might prove a fatal 
defect in our defenses. He would not be surprised to 
find the peace promoters frightened at such a war 
program and all opposing the Maternity Act. In 
fact it is the other way about. The Another War 
Coming Promoters are all opposing this form of pre- 
paredness and the peace advocates are all for it! 
Whereupon dogdom might indulge in another snicker 
and say, “Aren’t men funny?”—C. C. C. 


~ ~ So 


The Lindberghs—Mother and Son 


OR a month we have had the tonic of admira- 

tion for something superbly fine—for a boy’s 

splendid courage, for the romance of solitary 
daring, for heroic achievement that opens a new era, 
and then for a fineness that said no to all exploitation 
and endured the white fire of a world’s praise. Scan- 
dal, crime, cheapness have been pushed out of the 
foreground of our minds and for a blessed interval we 
have been united—nationally, internationally—in new 
ties of friendly fervor over a real hero. 

If ever there was an answer to the 
against the younger generation, it is this clean-living, 
fine-spirited boy, over whom old, young and middle- 
aged have been ecstatic. Ideals apparently are still 
current. Money is pushed into its proper subordinate 
place. And it is peculiarly impressive that in an oc- 
cupation in which above all other occupations men 
have thought they needed stimulants, the champion 
flier of the world should not smoke or drink and 
should show a Spartan will toward self-indulgence. 
It is reported that all over the country boys are fol- 
lowing his example, accepting his way to physical fit- 
ness with an enthusiastic hero-worship that endears 
Charles Lindbergh still further to their mothers. 

And Evangeline Lindbergh? Well, she accounts 
for him—she and a father devoted to the public serv- 
ice without counting the cost in popularity. When a 
boy has the habits and standards of Charles Lindbergh 
it is safe to guess he has a wise mother. Mrs. Lind 
bergh is typical of the best characteristics of America— 
simple and unassuming, refusing to exploit herself or be 
exploited, moving with the instinctive fine breeding of 
good taste. No wonder she as well as her famous 
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son has gripped the hearts of the American people. 
Typical of the best in America, too, is the fact that 
\Irs. Lindbergh is earning her own way as a teacher— 
and she must be a good teacher. It is a satisfaction 
to know that other children are coming under the in- 
fluence and training of so successful a mother. Surely 
the best teachers in the world must be mothers, who 
have had experience in dealing with children and the 
matured wisdom in handling them which comes from 
caring for their own. 

We believe that creative genivs exists in women 
as in men without regard to sex, and that in time 
when all the advantages of training and experience are 
open to them and they get the same encouragement 
as men, their genius will express itself in music and 
other arts and thereby the world will be the richer. 
But there is also a creative genius in giving the world 
a son like Charles Lindbergh and there must be a 
supreme satisfaction in the heart of his mother. 


% % * 
Hope at Geneva 


HE Three Power Naval Conference at Geneva, 

twenty-four hours old as this is written, starts 

with a wide divergence of plan and yet in a spirit 
that leaves plenty of chance for optimism. Cruisers 
are the crux of the problem at Geneva. The Wash- 
ington Conference covered battleships. Cruisers come 
next in size, and it was the immediate danger of a 
race in cruiser building that inspired President Cool- 
idge to call this conference. America proposes an ex- 
tension of the 5-5-3 ratio to cruisers and other auxili- 
ary craft. Great Britain, ready to accept many details 
of limitatien, differs on certain essentials; as for 
cruisers, she is willing to reduce their size but is not 
yet prepared to make any promises about their num- 
ber. The reason of course is her dependence on 
cruisers for protecting the long lines of her trade com- 
munications and her vivid consciousness of the exten- 
sive cruiser building of France. Japan’s position is 
not vet clear, which means that it may constitute a 
basis of compromise. 

The essentially encouraging thing lies in such state- 
ments as that made by Mr. Gibson, chairman of our 
delegation: “We have none of us a right or interest 
to maintain a naval force which would constitute a 
threat to any one of us,” and in the evident whole- 
hearted wish to find a workable plan. After all, the 
real good cheer lies in the fact that this conference 
method is becoming a world habit, and if a new naval 
limitation doesn’t result from the first try, the method 
is bound to bring it later. 


% % % 
Isaiah the Pacifist 


ND now the American Legion demands that 
A the Bible shall be kept in its place. The 

Legion at Plainfield, New Jersey, that is— 
where a beautiful flagstaff ‘dedicated to the memory 
of those who died in defense of their country” was 
decorated on last Memorial Day. The Legion and 
other organizations of war veterans would have none 
of it. They wouldn’t even march past it. Because, 
beneath a frieze of Greek warriors, there is that noble 
prophecy from Isaiah: “Nation shall not lift sword 
against nation; neither shall they learn war any more.” 





The legionnaires want to have that menacing line con- 
cealed under a bronze bandage. The very ideal of 
world peace is taboo. Isaiah spoke those words a good 
many thousands of years ago, and they've not come 
true yet. We hope the Legion’s fears are well 
founded. 


%~ ~ % 


A Man-and-W oman World 


T is significant of a growing spirit of cooperation 

among men and women that Charles and Mary 

Beard, working together, should have produced in 
their “Rise of American Cwilization” the first history 
in which, to quote from the review on page 37 of the 
June issue, “Women appear not as freaks or isolated 
geniuses, but as an integral part of the changing, 
growing population.” 

Our traditions have had their Priscilla Aldens and 
their Mollie Pitchers, their Clara Bartons and Har- 
riet Beecher Stowes, but these women have been em- 
phasized as so unusual that one might think them the 
lone females in a surging mass of the men who, after 
all, were the real workers in the settlement of a 
continent. In an effort to gain recognition for women, 
we have fallen into the old error of stuffing a few 
of them into places of magnified importance, and cry- 
ing out that these must be worshipped. Nor have we 
been more successful when we have set up statues of 
an individual in the effort to typify a group. There 
is something literal in the human mind that sees one 
figure as one figure, and forgets the multitudes it was 
meant to symbolize. So in the very act of insisting 
on honor to woman, we forget women. It took the 
Beards, with their vast scholarship and their wise 
humor, to restore a sense of proportion ts the picture, 
to show men and women working together, mutually 
dependent and mutually responsible in the building of 
the nation. 


* % % 


The Return of Curves 


T would seem—though one still says it softly— 

that the day of the beanpole type of beauty is 

passing. For several years now women and girls 
have been counting no self-denial too great if it would 
win them the desired flat figure. There has been some- 
thing heroic about the wholesale renunciation of food, 
for the sake of an ideal. Applied to a better one, that 
will-power would work miracles. But gradually the 
realization has been dawning that the ideal is bad. 
Through the. initiative of Mrs. William Brown 
Meloney, editor of the New York Tribune Magazine, 
a conference of physicians was called to discuss the 
effects of forced reduction on women’s health. The 
result was a stern condemnation of the practice, and 
an insistence that each person seek to maintain the 
weight normal to her physical type. Other health 
specialists are preaching the same gospel, and the 
fashion makers are joining in. Their emphasis, what- 
ever their motive, is on the greater beauty of a figure 
with the curves Nature intended. And such is human 
nature that the beauty propaganda is likely to be far 
more potent than the health warnings. As a matter 
of fact, the point is the same—a return to the normal. 
Surely it is neither safe nor normal that the body de- 
signed by Nature to cherish and nourish the life of 
the next generation should be reduced to a slab. 
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The League Today 
| nee since 1920 we have been attempting to say ade- 


quately what the League of Women Voters is. Our 

definitions have varied with our experience and have 
been different at different stages of experience, not because 
the League changes but because it was born of a live idea and 
therefore grows. As we work in it and it works in us it 
unfolds its potentialities and reveals serviceableness and obliga- 
tions which we realize gradually. 

As simply as I can put it clear and whole, the League is 
an experiment in political education to promote the participa- 
tion of women in government. The League is an experiment 
in politics, first, because education solely to qualify citizens 
to meet their responsibilities to government has never been 
It is an innovation which challenges criticism and 


tried. 
It is an adventure which runs the risks that 


challenges us. 
pioneers meet and which calls for 
the courage that pioneers must 
use. It is a unique adventure in 
patriotism, a sober, determined, 
even dogged adventure to use the 
voting capacities of a great body 
of citizens for the largest public 
service, namely, helping the gov- 
ernment to work as was intended 
when the fathers drew up the 
Constitution. 

The League is an experiment 
in education. We are trying out 
testing in the hope of establish- 
ing, methods which if not new 
have never been so specifically 
applied and which have never 
been so widely used. Along 
with the courage of the pioneer 
and the dash of the adventurer 
our experiment calls for the in- 
vention of the educator, for the 
patience and devotion, the faith 
and the critical attitude of the 
scientist. For the experiment 
must be carried out for a consid- 
erable period of time to show its 
worth, and it must be carried out 
under all sorts of conditions, in 
every section of the country, 
among all sorts of groups of 
women of various occupations 





and different habits of lite. This we have only begun to do. 

The League, as an educational undertaking, is in the van 
of the new movement of adult education. It is surprising 
to see how instinctively and how practically the League has 
made use of three of the features which characterize that 
very hopeful departure from conventional education. For 
political education in the League begins with the situations 
of learners, with personal necessities, with having to vote, 
and having to answer pertinent and pressing public questions. 
It insists upon responsible experience as an educative process, 
work related to situations, such again as voting, as serving in 
election booths, as going to court either to observe or to sit 
on a jury. 

Finally, the League depends upon discussions—upon the 
exchange of ideas and experience between Fearners and cer- 
tain types of teachers, live teachers who go to groups, such 
as the League assembles in many places, to get at the facts 
of situations, seeking political 
wisdom. So gradually, between 
learners and teachers, there is de- 
veloped among us a wider and a 
deeper understanding of the sit- 
uations in which we find our- 
selves—a setting for situations, 
as it were, which helps to account 
for them, making clearer what 
government can rightly do and 
what it cannot ; what expectations 
Wwe may entertain of it for the 
good life of all people; making 
definite what direction helpful 
work of loyal citizens must take. 

What we have to do is to see 
the meaning in single incidents 
of political education and multi- 
ply them many times over. For 
instance, I think often of a 
woman I met on jury service 
four years ago. She was among 
forty-five women called at that 
time and paneled—six women 
and six men—on the criminal 
and civil cases on the docket of 
the county court through a period 
of two weeks. She came directly 
to me the first day, a quiet 
mouse-like little woman, to say, 
“I know your sister. I knew her 
in Red Cross work in our neigh- 


© Clifford Norton 
Belle Sherwin, who sees in the League a“unique adventure 
in patriotism” 
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borhood during the war.” As I talked with her I learned 
that the limit of her activity outside her home and church 
had been that Red Cross experience and an occasional lunch 
down town in the Women’s City Club of which she was a 
new member. She sat, a trembling little mouse, in the first 
jury on which I was drawn and on which I served as fore- 
man. Then we were separated for some time and when I 
saw her next she was herself foreman of a jury on a case 
which was the companion to one on the jury of which I was 
then sitting and acting as foreman. She was breathless with 
interest and excite- 
ment. ‘You know,” 
she said, “I am fore- 
man and I never 
could have done it if 
I had not seen what 
you did that first 
time. I want dread- 
fully to talk to you 
about it but I know 
I must not”; and off 
she went with resolu- 
tion in her face which 
I had not seen before. 

We never did talk 
about those com- 
panion cases — dam- 
age suits for two 
little boys. Our re- 
spective juries made 
the same decisions 
and she came with 
pride to tell me how 
glad she was. I have 
never seen her since 
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Juries, Courts and People 
EMONSTRATIONS and discussion meetings which 


supplemented formal lectures at the seventh state citi- 
zenship school conducted recently by the Connecticut 
League in co-operation with the Connecticut College for 
Women, added materially to the popularity and interest of 
the absorbing theme, “Judges, Juries, Courts and People.” 
Three hundred and fifty League members and interested citi- 
zens availed themselves of the opportunity to learn about the 
courts of the state. 
Of this number, 150 
were college students. 
The program was 
planned to give not 
only a_ picture of 
Connecticut’s courts 
in their make-up and 
functions but also to 
point out the cost of 
crime and ways of re- 
ducing it through pre- 
ventive methods and 
agencies. Prominent 
judges and other 
members of the bar 
conducted the classes 
on the court system. 
The numerous ques- 
tions which followed 
the lectures on “Pro- 
bation and Parole,” 
“Child Guidance 
Clinics,” “The 


OL. H. Jorud Policewoman,” “The 


—but I feel sure that Governor Erickson of Montana signing the Child Labor Amendment ratification bill. “Individual Study of 


her political educa- 
tion begun four years ; 
ago has not stopped and that she is doing something today 
in relation to government which without that jury service 
she would not have done. 

As that simple incident is multiplied over and over again 
in town and county throughout the states something is built 
into the life of this generation which promises well for the 
participation of citizens in government in the future. 

There is another story of political education which I wish 
to tell because it is the sort of happening which repeated 
throughout the land would go far toward meeting the per- 
sistent problem of democratic government. A League mem- 
ber told me the other day of a meeting she had attended in 
a suburb of a great city. It is a small political unit in a 
metropolitan county which I happened to know as a hamlet 
ten years ago. Today it has a population of several thou- 
sand persons living in prosperous-looking homes of uniform 
style and cost. Most of the families living there have some 
foreign blood. Most of the women have not had more than 
average educational advantages. 

Two years ago a new voter, a girl only just out of college, 
became responsible for a department of work in the League 
in the neighboring city and formed a study group of six in 
the suburb in question. Today the group numbers sixty-four 
eager women who with babies on their knees meet to discuss 
live municipal issues. I am told that the League has so 
developed and equipped them, that they talk so intelligently 
and responsibly, that they are a demonstration in miniature of 
what the League of Women Voters can be and do. 

Now you who are leaders, go to it. Find the ways to 
develop citizenship like this, in neighborhoods like this one. 
Each success helps to make democracy real in this country. 

There is in each of us the most precious driving power in 
the world. Make drafts upon this power now, to think, and 
to will, and then to lead—BELLE SHERWIN. 


Looking on were: Will Aiken, his secretary; Mrs. I. W. Choate and Mrs. Belle F. Delinquents,” and 
Winestine of the Montana League; and Mrs. Erickson, wife of the Governor. C netion ms Off the 
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Crime Supply” showed an appreciation of some of the prob- 
lems that confront the judiciary. 

The juvenile court as a preventive agency had an impor- 
tant place on the program. An actual demonstration of a 
court showing the friendly yet scientific way in which the 
juvenile offender is treated was staged by college students 
under the direction of one of the professors who is also the 
director of a psycho-educational clinic in New London. 

The demonstration of a criminal trial, also arranged by 
college students, was a distinct contrast to the juvenile court 
demonstration. The students taking part had visited the 
courts during the spring vacations and had also made a study 
of court procedure in their classes. Though conducted 
strictly according to court practice, the demonstration pro- 
vided an evening of fun as well as instruction. In great 
seriousness the students tried the prisoner for the murder of 
the college “‘pest,’’ a student who sang off key. 

Connecticut’s “first jury of women,” ably charged as to the 
law and the evidence by the judge, handed in a verdict of 
guilty in the first degree. 

College students also had a part in the lecture program. 
Two studies on “The Direct and Indirect Costs of Crime” 
and on “The Treatment of Criminals and Growth of Crim- 
inal Procedure” were made by classes in the departments of 
Economics and of Psychology and Philosophy. The informa- 
tion was compiled and presented by two seniors. 

The discussion dinners, one considering the administration 
of justice in rural communities and the other treating the 
administration of justice in cities, gave League members from 
various parts of the state a chance to compare notes. Women 
holding appointive and elective jobs in the judicial system were 
able to make the discussion practical. A woman justice of the 
peace urged other women to get themselves elected in their 
towns.—BeEatrice H. Marsuw. 

























Virginia’s Institute of Citizenship 
B ENEATH the shadow of the matchless Rotunda and 


classic columns of the University of Virginia a band 

of Virginia citizens gathered for three days in May to 
discuss all those problems appertaining to the subject of Effi- 
cient Government in the Commonwealth. Virginia, keeping 
pace with the more progressive states of the Union, is over- 
hauling the administrative branch of her government, which, 
like Topsy, has just ‘‘growed.” <A special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, recently adjourned, made a commendable 
record along lines of reorganization. Much remains to be 
done and many changes are dependent upon constitutional 
change. A bland acceptance of changes proposed is neither 
healthy nor desirable, and it was with this in mind and the 
thought that the success of any program is dependent on 
understanding, that the leaders of four agencies planned the 
Institute. 

The Virginia League of Women Voters initiated the In- 
stitute in conjunction with its annual convention, and sought 
the co-operation of the Extension Division of the University. 
Subsequently the State Department of Public Welfare and 
the League of Virginia Municipalities were called in as co- 
operating agencies. This happy combination of resources pro- 
duced a program of varied and yet unified interest. 

“Efficient Government” was the theme of the Institute. 
Writing in general on the Institute and in particular on the 
address of Governor -Byrd before the Institute, a prominent 
editor states, “Fortunately, the scope of the Institute of 
Citizenship and Government will be broad enough to permit 
of the discussion of almost any topic that affects the state’s 
interests. The need for such an institute, for many of them 
throughout the country, could not be more clearly shown than 
in the Governor’s own statement that ‘Good government is 
non-political.’ Many such institutions as Virginia are now 
beginning, such as the Institute of Politics at Williams Col- 
lege, and should undoubtedly do much to bring “politics” up 
at least to a much higher standard in the United States. Vir- 
ginia’s Institute of Citizenship and Government will not only 
profit Virginia, but, if 
a liberal spirit is dis- 
covered there, will soon 
become national in its 
scope.” 

A “liberal spirit” 
did prevail! The In- 
stitute offered five 
courses by teachers 
who have not spent all 
of their time in the 
class-room. Practical 
experience as well as 
theoretical knowledge 
was much in evidence. 
Miss Elizabeth J. 
Hauser, fourth  vice- 
president of the Na- 
tional League in charge 
of Efficiency in Gov- 
ernment, leads the list 
with a course on the 
“Efficiency of the 
Electorate.” Dr. 
Robert H. Tucker, of 
the Department of 
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“Efficient Local Government” was surveyed from the 
municipal and county point of view by experts in these par- 
ticular fields. A course designed primarily for juvenile judges, 
probation officers, and social workers, became so popular under 
the guidance of Judge Charles W. Hoffman, of the Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Court of Cincinnati, that it was 
necessary to open the class to all attending the Institute. 

It is no exaggeration to state that the band of Virginia 
citizens who came to the University on May 17, left on May 
20 happier and wiser men and women for having examined 
into the very vitals of their state government. Only the 
future of Virginia can prove the benefits they derived from 
their studies together.—JEFFRIES HEINRICH, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 


Mrs. Ringland 


HE National League of Women Voters has a new sec- 
[ retary in the person of Mrs. Arthur Ringland, a native 
of California, but tor the last two years a resident of 
Washington, D. C. Responsibilities of the secretarial post, so 
ably handled by Mrs. Herbert Knox Smith, of Connecticut, 
until ill health interfered, were assumed by Mrs. Ringland 
late in May, after her election by the board of directors. 
Mrs. Ringland comes to National League work with a 
keen understanding of service, gained in an enviable war rec- 
ord which began in Paris in 1917, and ended in Constan- 
tinople under the banner of the American Relief Administra- 
tion. The Children’s section of the American Fund for 
French Wounded was the first war service organization to 
carry Mrs. Ringland’s name on its roster. After the armistice 
Mrs. Ringland joined the forces of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration and served for two years in Czechoslovakia. A 
winter of study in Vienna, a few months more of administra- 
tive work in London, and a ‘“‘day-off”’ for her marriage to 
another “A. R. A.” worker—Arthur Ringland—preceded a 
year’s intensive work in Constantinople. It was there that 
Mr. Ringland had charge of the Russian refugee work. 
Outside of League work, Mrs. Ringland is secretary ‘of the 
Girl Scouts Council of 


Washington. 


China’s Appeal 


N a cable addressed 
] to the National 
League of Women 
Voters, eight women’s 
organizations of China 
appealed to women of 
America for sympa- 
thetic understanding 
toward China’s strug- 
gle for unity and peace. 
The message, signed 
by the Women’s Suff- 
rage Association, Fed- 
eration of Women’s Or- 
ganizations Women’s 
Christian Temperance 
Union of China, Wom- 
en’s Industrial League, 
Women Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Girls’ Stud- 
ent Union, Women’s 
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Business Administra- ' . © Minneapolis Journal Rights League, and 
tion, Washington and South Dakota, Montana and Minnesota meet at Miss Wells's home in Minneap- Y. W. C. A. read: 
olis to “talk over” the Council meeting. In the front row with Miss Wells pate 3 ey. 

Greetings. China 


Lee University, and 
Miss Adéle Clark, 
second vice-president 
of the National League, both of whom have served on recent 
commissions to survey the state’s government, co-operated in a 
course entitled “A Critical Analysis of the State Administra- 
tive Reorganization Program’? — a_ constructive course. 


(second from left) are Mrs. E. W. Feige, South Dakota president, and Mrs. 
J. FE. Patton, Montana President 


struggling for national 
unity, international 
equality. Unfortunate incidents unavoidable revolution. Appeal 
for sympathetic understanding. Urge you prevail your govern- 
ment be first negotiating new treaties with nationalist govern- 
ment. 
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State League Conventions 


‘N the spring it seems to be the fancy of many state 
] Leagues to gather in annual convention. Only a short 

time elapsed after the adjournment of the General Coun- 
cil meeting of the National 
League in Washington, be- 
fore ten or more state 
Leagues were in annual ses- 
sion. The national board 
had its representative at each 
state gathering. 


Pig eet eapioneg Los 
Angeles was the scene 
of California’s sixth annual 
convention. A record to be 
proud of was the report that 
of five measures sponsored 
by the League in the 1927 
legislature, four have become 
laws. A round table discus- 
sion on “Organization in 
Local Leagues — How to 
Work it Out” proved a 
popular session. Miss Alice 
Burr, of San Francisco, who 
was a delegate to the Gen- 
eral Council meeting, suc- 
ceeds Mrs. H. H. Koons as 
president. 


gape Delegates to 
the Indiana state League 
convention met in the Elk- 
hart League clubhouse—one 
of the few owned by a 
League of Women Voters. 
A popular speaker with 
League audiences — David 
Lawrence—was the banquet 
guest of honor. Miss Eliza- 
beth J. Hauser and Mrs. W. W. Ramsey, of the National 
League quintet of vice-presidents, were also convention speak- 
ers. Voting habits received considerable attention, particu- 
larly a survey made of the impressions of fifteen Republicans 
and twelve Democratic women in one county, who attended 
1926 state party conventions. Comments summed up into one 
conclusion: ““The average delegate to a party convention 
counts for very little.” Mrs. Streightoff was re-elected. 


ARYLAND: Governor Ritchie, the Minister of the 
MY Irish Free State, Timothy A. Smiddy, and Wilmott 
Lewis, of the London Times, were engaging speakers at the 
International Relations dinner, a feature of the Maryland 
convention. The League is planning another series of study 
groups on foreign relations this winter, and is requiring each 
member to subscribe to a previous period of reading before 
joining a group. Mrs. Ellicott was re-elected president. 


ASSACH USETTS: A very vital question, “Should ou: 

present primary laws be changed ?”’ was one of the out- 
standing discussions on the program of the Massachusetts 
League convention. It was treated from different points of 
view by Francis W. Prescott, chairman of the Republican 
State Committee, and Professor John Dickinson, of Harvard 
University. Mrs. Robert L. DeNormandie was re-elected 
President. 
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ISSOURI: It was generally agreed among the dele- 
M gates that the Missouri League’s 1927 convention was 
about the best ever. A brilliant program in which Frank R. 
Kent, of the Baltimore Sun, Miss Marguerite MI. Wells and 
Mrs. Frank P: Hixon, of the national board, had a part, and 
a one-day citizenship school 
never lagged for interest. 
Six new local Leagues and 
five citizenship schools were 
announced as achievements 
in the last eight months. 
Mrs. George Gellhorn, of 
St. Louis, a_ nationally- 
known leader, is the new 
president. 


EW HAMPSHIRE: 
ak: Jury service for wom- 
en in New Hampshire will 
be a major item this coming 
year on the program of the 
New Hampshire League. 
Voting habits and state con- 
tinuance of the Sheppard- 
Towner Act were also de- 
creed by convention action 
to be in the front line of in- 
terest. Mrs. William Healy, 
of Boston, former president 
of the Boston League, and 
Mrs. James E. Cheesman, 
regional director, were 
guests of honor. Mrs. Henry 
C. Kittredge replaces Mrs. 
Edwin P. Thompson as pres- 
ident. 


EW JERSEY: More 

than 150 League 
members attended the con- 
vention of the New Jersey 
League in Montclair. A gala 
finance luncheon, and a testi- 
monial luncheon to Mrs. Elizabeth Harris, first woman mem- 
ber of a board of freeholders in the state, were outstanding 
events. Mrs. Hedley V. Cooke took over the reins of leader- 
ship. 


R © Harris & Ewing 
Mrs, Arthur Ringland—the League’s new secretary 


HIO: Addresses given by Newton D. Baker and Miss 

Belle Sherwin at the Ohio convention banquet were 
keynote events of the convention program. Permanent 
registration of voters is to be an aim of the state League. 


REGON: So impressed was Mrs. Charles Carver, Jr., 
Oregon president, with the discussion method intro- 
duced at the national Council meeting by Mr. Harrison El- 
liott that she incorporated this feature in the Oregon state 


convention program. Mrs. Carver was re-elected. 


HODE ISLAND: Reports from units in the state or- 
ganization showing public improvements and education- 
al opportunities traceable directly to the activities of the 
League units proved an enlightening and interesting feature 


ot the Rhode Island convention. 


EST VIRGINIA: A program of unusual interest at 
the West Virginia convention centered around county 
Mrs. A. W. Paull was re-elected president. 
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World News About Women 


Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


Every 


© Wide World 

Germany's first and only woman judge—Dr. 

Maria Hagemeyer, recently appointed a dits- 
trict and county court magistrate 


A Gouncil Meeting 


TIFF and stilted cultural 
S —once the backbone of 
gatherings—must have heard a_ final 
death knell at the recent Council meet- 
ing of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, held in Grand Rapids. 
This time the entire program bristled 
with the problems of today—prohibi- 
tion, the home, education, crime preven- 
tion, Indian affairs, international rela- 
tions. 

In her president's address, Mrs. John 
Dickinson Sherman presented a fearless 
and forceful defense against the recent 
charges that women’s organizations are 
instruments of Communism. At the 
same time, calling upon the delegates to 
investigate Communistic activities in 
their various communities, she pledged 
the Federation to exert every ounce of 
its energy in combatting any evils that 
threaten our social fabric. 

The American Home, the keynote of 
Mrs. Sherman’s administration, proved 
a popular topic. Mrs. Maggie W. 
Barry, chairman of the Home Depart- 
ment, reported the urban and farm sur- 
vey of home equipment and announced 
plans for the follow-up campaign. The 
request which had previously been made 
to the Government, that wives or 
mothers be designated in the 1930 census 
as homemakers, was supplemented with 
another—that home equipment also take 
its place on the census. 


studies 
women’s 








Amidst a din of ‘ayes’? which en- 
thusiasm soon turned into a unanimous 
rising vote, the several thousand dele- 
gates pledged their support of prohibi- 
tion. Then, spurred on by their long 
list of achievements on behalf of con- 
servation of natural resources, they 
urged the adoption of a national policy 
for flood control. Toward the end of 
the meeting a resolution, presented by 
Mrs. H. A. Atwood, of California, call- 
ing for a general survey of the condi- 
tion of Indians in the United States, 
passed by a large majority, although it 
had been tabled earlier in the session. 





Mal ; 
© Harris & Ewing 
Dorothy Carlson, of Salt Lake City—the first 
girl ever to win the national oratorical con- 
test, triumphing over six boys 


The Chicago Fair 

‘ s HE Third Annual Women’s 

World’s Fair, held in Chicago dur- 
ing May, attracted a host of visitors. 
Some 125 women’s activities were ex- 
hibited, giving concrete proof of the con- 
stantly broadening sphere of women’s 
work. 

Believing that the “small woman” 
should be accommodated, the managing 
director, Miss Helen M. Bennett, this 
year gave a section over to little booths. 
It was called Narodny Dom, or “The 
People’s Place,” and in the larger quar- 
ters of the Coliseum, occupied for the 
first time by the exposition, opportunity 
was given for a greater grouping of ex- 
hibits than was ever possible before. The 
Finnish, French, Japanese, Swedish, 
Norwegian and Czechoslovak women 
exhibitors were neighbors in the foreign 
street. The interior decorators came to- 
gether in a house of their own, each of 
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America’s only woman carillon player—Mrs. 
Ruth M. Conniston, at her keyboard in the 
Park Avenue Baptist Church, New York 


the professional women furnishing her 
room. 

A number of new vocations for 
women were illustrated by commercial 
exhibitors. The candy business was 
represented by two successful Chicago 
women who have chains of stores and 
the newspapers showed several impor- 
tant posts in their news-gathering and 
editing staffs filled by women. 

Among the speakers were Miss Jane 
Addams, Judge Florence E. Allen, Mrs. 
Emily Newell Blair and Mrs. Medill 
McCormick, who was the chief member 
of the group that launched the fair two 
years ago. 


Dean Gillett 
WOMAN whose life has made the 


way easier for all woman, partic- 
ularly in the fields of law and education. 
received unusual tribute last month at a 
memorial meeting held in Washington. 
Emma M. Gillett, founder and_ for 
twelve years dean of the Washington 
College of Law, worked always with a 
flaming spirit for the advancement of 
women. After teaching ten years in the 
schools of Pennsylvania Miss Gillett 
came to Washington to begin the study 
of law. At that time, 1880, the law 
department of Howard University for 
colored people was the only school which 
would admit women. So together with 
two other white girls, she entered the 
university and completed the course. 
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Soon after her admission to the bar 
Miss Gillett became actively interested 
in the woman suffrage movement. 
After the adoption of the amend- 
ment, she joined the National Woman's 
Party. Washington Law College— 
conducted by women for both sexes— 
was the culmination of a life-long 
struggle to give women equal educa- 
tional advantages with men. 


Three Women Diplomats 


MERICA has added another 
A woman to her Foreign Service, in- 
creasing the number of women diplo- 
mats to three. Miss Florence E. Willis. 
of Redlands, California, was one of the 
twenty-six successful candidates out of 
150 who took the examinations for the 
foreign service. The other women 
members of the foreign service are Miss 
Pattie Field, Vice-Consul at Amster- 
dam, and Miss Lucile Atcherson, Sec- 
ond Secretary of the Legation at 
Panama. 

Miss Willis is a graduate of Leland 
Stanford University where she received 
her Doctor’s degree in 1923. She was 
at one time instructor in English at 
Goucher College and, later, assistant 
professor of political science at Vassar. 


Casa Grande’s New Mayor 


HERE is a woman mayor in Casa 

Grande, Arizona—the first woman 
mayor in the state. She is Mrs. Fannie 
Gaar, who won the office over eight men 
opponents and one woman in the largest 
vote ever polled. 

Mrs. Gaar is a prominent club woman 
and won special distinction by her work 
last year in the Casa Grande Ruins 
Pageant, initiated and carried through 
by the women of Central Arizona. 


. Victoria Woodhull 


AST month the second of a pair of 

early reformers died in England, at 
the age of eighty-nine. She was Mrs. 
John Biddulph Martin, formerly Vic- 
toria Claflin Woodhull. Her equally 
famous sister, Tennessee Caflin (later 
Lady Cook), died four years ago. In the 
late sixties these two women, young and 
beautiful, attracted nation-wide attention 
by their agitation for all sorts of un- 
popular causes—suffrage, birth control, 
dress reform. Their hair was bobbed, 
their skirts were short—for those days. 
They went into business, to the scandal 
ot downtown New York, and made a 
fortune. Tennessee ran for Congress 
and Victoria ran for the Presidency on 
a very minor ticket, with Frederick 
Douglas, the great Negro orator. Later, 
in Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly, the 
two broadcast the famous Beecher-Til- 
ton scandal, were imprisoned, freed, but 
so broken that they both left the country 


—and both married very well indeed in 
England. 


her reserve. 
was not popular among her schoolmates. 





One Mistake—and Many! 


ITH the exception of one word, 

the article entitled, ‘Wherefore, 
Wisconsin?” in last month’s World 
News is, to the best of our knowledge, 
correct. But that one word had more 
power than most single substantives— 
the power to drag the entire news item 
down into the slough of error. ‘‘Wis- 
consin” should have been “Oklahoma” 
and our apologies go to both states. 


Academic Honors 

*s HE practice of giving women hon- 
‘| orary degrees is growing. At the 
University of Wisconsin, for instance, 
this year, Minnie Maddern Fiske and 
Maude Adams were made Doctors of 
Letters. Smith College conferred a 
Doctorate of Science on Dr. Alice Ham- 
ilton, of the Harvard Medical School, 
and honorary M.A.’s on Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge, music patron, and Jean 
Kenyon Mackenzie, missionary-author. 
The New Jersey College for Women 
made Margaret Tufts Yardley honorary 
Master of Philanthropy—Mrs. Yardley, 
nationally loved clubwoman, whose keen 
wit has not been dulled by eighty-three 
full years. 





Madame Sun-Yat-Sen 
China’s “First Lady” 
Wonc 


By Dororuy T. 
CHINESE Joan of Arc. So 
Madame Sun-Yat-Sen is featured 

in America. Abroad she may mean 
that much. At home, however, she is 
a great deal more. In her one might 
divine a potential Christine de Pisan, 
Queen Catherine of Aragon, Florence 
Nightingale, or a Jane Addams. 
During her school days at McTyeire, 
an American missionary school for Chi- 
nese girls in Shanghai, Madame Sun 
(then Chung-ling Sung) was known for 
In spite of her beauty, she 











35 
Friendship, or the lack of it, did not 
seem to bother this adolescent girl. Then 
she came to America to study at Wes- 
leyan College, Macon, Georgia. The 
voyage, or, perhaps, the friendly atmos- 
phere of the South, broke down much 
of her reserve. She was, nevertheless, 
quiet, simple in dress and seemed _in- 
capable of being Americanized, while 
her two sisters, who came with «her, 
abandoned many of their Chinese ideas 
and ways after a year or so. 

Upon her return to her home in 
Shanghai in 1913 this winsome girl 
captured the hearts of the neighborhood. 
She remained aloof, however. Nothing 
more was heard about her until one day 
when the armored limousine of Dr. Sun 
Yat-Sen, the first president of the Chi- 
nese Republic, pulled up to the curb by 
her unpretentious home. Their friend- 
ship was interrupted when Dr. Sun went 
to Japan to divorce his wife. Amidst 
storms of protest from relatives and the 
bewilderment of the community, Chung- 
ling Sung married him on his return 
from Japan—a man more than twenty 
years her senior. 

Her earlier married life may be con- 
veniently chaptered off into a series of 
flights when Dr. Sun’s life was repeat- 
edly threatened. For about ten years 
when Dr. Sun labored untiringly on his 
“Three People’s Principles’ and _ the 
organization of the Kuomintang, Ma- 
dame Sun was his right-hand “man.” 
Frequently she stayed up as late as three 
o’clock in the morning helping him. The 
service of this educated woman as her 
husband’s private secretary was _ indis- 
pensable. 

Madame Sun became one of the nine 
members of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Nationalist Government at 
Hankow. Her sole responsibility is to 
the Nationalist program. She is never- 
theless mindful of her obligation to the 
woman’s cause. She traveled with the 
Nationalist officials across the plains 
along the Yangtse River during the mili- 
tary campaigns. She saw and felt the 
sufferings of the people for lack of en- 
lightenment. She met many educated 
women who wanted to participate in 
this Nationalist movement, but knew 
not how. As a solution to the many 
problems she opened a Women’s Train- 
ing School, which Madame Sun states 
is necessary, if women are to be eman- 
cipated along with their country. This 
school, says Madame Sun, is a military 
preparatory school for women. She needs 
trained officers, she says, to mobilize an 
army of women, not for the battle front, 
but to attack ignorance, poverty and vice. 
China needs not only ‘good wives and 
mothers” but intelligent citizens. Hence 
this Women’s Political Training Insti- 
tute. 


Miss Wong is herself a charming and cul- 
tivated young Chinese, a graduate of Chicago 
University. She knows Mme. Sun well. 
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The BOOKSHELF 


GAIN New York society lives 
A and breathes through the pen of 
Edith Wharton —this time in 
“Twilight Sleep,’ a novel of modern 
Manhattanites. Fearful of pain, 
whether mental or physical, avoiding 


reality, these moneyed men and women 





ae” Dee 


Edith Wharton 


live in a little world of delusion all their 
own. For a moment life breaks through 
and leaves them staring at tragedy, but 
they soon stumble away, helpless, seek- 
ing only new realms of “twilight sleep.” 

Moved by the master Wharton hand 
the characters go convincingly on their 
appointed way, with only the reserva- 
tion that Pauline Manford is perhaps 
overdrawn as chief vehicle for Mrs. 
Wharton’s satire of the cult of pleasant- 
ness at any price. Pauline is devoted to 
improving the world, and incidentally 
her own figure, on a program of mis- 
cellaneous causes, manicures and mahat- 
mas—a program so crowded that noth- 
ing distressing and real can find foot- 
hold. Her two husbands, Arthur 
Wyant, poor Exhibit A, whose old, do- 
nothing. New York blood exasperated 
his energetic wife to the point of divorce, 
and Dexter Manford, a country Babbitt, 
raised bewilderingly to the heights of 
city society, are more successful per- 
sonalities. So, too, is Nona Manford. 
who serves in the réle of “author’s eye”’ 
in the approved Wharton manner, and 
her half-brother, Jim Wyant. whom she 





tries to shield trom the _ inevitable 
tragedy ot a beloved but utterly selfish 
doll-wite. 

How Nona gives up her own chance 
at love and even risks her life to 
save the unseeing people about her 
makes an absorbing story, told as only 
Edith Wharton can tell it. There is all 
her typical style—the culminating mo- 
ments when narrative breaks into dia- 
logue, a room seen through different 
pairs ot eyes, the skilled reticence, alwavs 
the deft use of words, the pungent wit. 
But the brilliance that made ‘““The Age 
of Innocence” and that never-to-be-for- 
gotten “Ethan Frome” are not here. 
‘Twilight Sleep” belongs with 
“Glimpses of the Moon” on the second 
shelf of the Wharton collection. 


Tis a romantic story of a great fem- 

inist that Gertrude Atherton tells in 
“Lhe Immortal Marriage.’ A tem- 
inist of ancient Athens, the most. bril- 
liant woman ot her time—Aspasia. Ac- 
customed to the society of wise men in 
her father’s house at Miletus, Aspasia 
went to Athens on his death, to share in 
the intellectual glory of the age of Per- 
icles. Coming from a freer air than that 
ot Athens, she resented the restrictions 
that held Attic women almost to harem 
seclusion, and from first to last defied 
their conventions, going out when she 
chose, teaching new notions of educa- 
tion to Athenian women, and insisting 
on her personal rights. Between her and 
Pericles, that great statesman, general 
and orator who held the Attic world in 
his hand, sprang instant fascination. Un- 
happily, Pericles himself had made a law 
that the marriage of Athenians with non- 
Athenians should not be recognized. But 
Aspasia, once in love, would not be 
stopped by that, and went to his house 
as a “hetaira” or “companion,” without 
legal sanction save their friends’ ap- 
proval. The beauty of that “immortal 
marriage’—between the greatest man 
and the greatest woman of their time— 
ended only with the death of Pericles. 
During its duration their house was the 
center of a peerless group of geniuses— 
Sophocles, Socrates, Anaxagoras, the 
great sculptor Phidias, and the rest. The 
story has high dramatic moments, but 
much of its excellence lies in the careful 
detail of the background. After the ro- 
mance culminates, the book becomes 
more a narrative picture than a novel. 
The canvas is too full, the detail too de- 


tailed for easy reading. Yet the char- 
acters are keenly alive, vital, and the 
book is full of thrills for those to whom 
the “glory that was Greece” holds 
glamour. 


F you are disturbed by the indiscrimi- 

nate charges of Bolshevik and Red 
thrown at presidents of universities, 
bishops of orthodox churches, and many 
of your friends, there are two book, 
that you should get into your public 
library, read yourself, review for your 
papers, sum up for your next club or 
board meeting, your next convention, 
and—keep their contents going. Don’t 
pass this over as a casual suggestion 
among the dozens you receive every day. 
This is vital. The books are “How Red 
Is America?” by Will Irwin, and “Pro- 
fessional Patriots,’ edited by Norman 
Hapgood, Sidney Howard and John 
Hearley. 

Will Irwin has made a much-needed 
contribution to the intelligence of this 
country in clear-cut accounts of Bolshe- 
viks, Communists, Socialists, Anarchists, 
the I. W. W., etc., their history, aims | 
and personnel, the status of each in the § 
country. The hysterical anti-Red cam- 
paign, irresponsibly conducted and f- 
nanced by persons unknown, has, as its 
first step, used the wildest expressions 
and acts of the most extreme Com- 
munists as the common belief of all these 
people. The second step has been to tie 
somebody who is charged with holding 
some of these views with someone who 
does not hold them at all. This has 
been the process of a scandalous, lying, 
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contemptible campaign. You will under- 
stand it better when you have read this 
readable book. It is calm, unex- 
cited, logical, and in conclusion the 
author says: ‘“The revolutionary reds, 
according to the best estimates I can 
find, :umber at most liberal estimate 
only one-sixth of one per cent of our 
population. and the whole strictly radical 
element, revolutionary and evolutionary 
together, certainly not more than one 
per cent. This may comfort those nerv- 
ous citizens who still have nightmares of 
shooting behind the barricades. It will 
perhaps give less consolation to certain 
propagandists whose business it is to ad- 
vance special interests by playing on the 
fear of a social revolution.” 

“Professional Patriots’ is a survey of 
the anti-Red activities that are being 
aimed, not at Reds, but at loyal citizens 
of the country on unfounded charges of 
being Red or dupes of Reds. It fur- 
nishes much useful, excellent material, 
but by no means gets to the bottom of 
that mysterious campaign. It lists sev- 
enty-seven persons as attackers and one 
hundred and thirty-one as attacked, but 
these numbers do not complete either 
list. It names twenty-one organizations 
as engaged in the campaign, but there 
are several more. The book certainly 
does not exaggerate. 

Red charges are often made to appear 
reliable by subtly made claims that the 
proofs may be found in the records of 
the Federal Secret Service, the War De- 
partment, or may be read in the Lusk 
Report or the report of the Overman 
Committee of the United States Senate. 
The comments on these sources are es- 
pecially enlightening. Concerning the 
Lusk Committee “Professional Patriots” 
says: “It wound up in almost universal 
discredit because of overplaying the 
game, unable to make good on its lurid 
charges. Its chief case was thrown out 
of the courts, the two laws it sponsored 
. . were repealed by the Legislature 
in 1923. Senator Lusk himself was 
publicly discredited shortly after. .” The 
Report, however, consists of four vol- 
umes and cost the state over $100,000. 
The New York Legislature authorized 
the Committee at the solicitation ot the 
Union League Club of New York, 
headed by a young lawyer, Archibald 
Stevenson, who claimed that the coun- 
try was seething with disloyalty and sedi- 
tious activities. 

Later Mr. Stevenson appeared before 
the Overman Committee and read into 
its report a long list of names of per- 
sons as those holding “dangerous, de- 
structive and anarchistic sentiments.” 
This called forth from Newton Baker 
a correction of the press articles claim- 
ing Mr. Stevenson as 2 member of the 
Military Intelligence Division of the 
War Department. Mr. Baker declared 
that he had never been an employee of 
either the War Department or the 

lilitary Intelligence Division. 


most 


In other words, these two reports, 
issued in the midst of hysterical scare 
over the possibilities of revolution in our 
midst, are now thoroughly discredited, 
but still useful to anti-bogie Reds as 
sources of charges with which to spread 
more hysteria. They appear to be ap- 
propriate monuments to the emotional- 
ism of men. Read these books. —C. C.C. 


HILE Margaret Culkin Banning 

is, above all, a popular short- 
story writer, she can tell a mighty good 
long story, too. “Pressure,” her latest 
book, is an interesting tale from begin- 
ning to end about an interesting subject 
—the steel-vised pressure of American 
business and American business methods 
upon the lives of a group of people in a 
growing Western city. 

Of particular interest to women is the 
effect of this business pressure on the 
freedom of thought and action of the 
wives. Mrs. Banning knows her char- 
acters—‘“‘go-getters,” politicians, ladies 


Margaret Culkin Banning 


of the bridge table and golf club veran- 
da, as well as the serious-minded woman 
active in community work, and the re- 
bellious soul who will not be molded to 
form. 

She knows the pattern of her town, 
too—pretentious, colorful, hustling, with 
millionaires made out of bank clerks and 
mechanics over night. Best of all, out of 
her characters and her town she _ has 
woven a plot of shifting fortune, of love, 
of happiness lost and gained. But Mrs. 
Banning simply can not refrain from 
spicing her narrative with melodramatic 
moments that seldom occur in real life. 
When the wife, in her humble apart- 
ment, sits in her window dreaming of her 
future, sure enough, the heroine in her 
limousine flashes by! When the suitor 
runs into a florist’s to buy flowers for the 
lady he jilts but never forgets, who pops 
in behind him but his flapper fiancée! 
In a short story we can forgive such 
events because they undoubtedly pack 





we 
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tenseness into limited time and scene. But 
they cheapen Mrs. Banning’s novel. 


HE reader who is attracted by 

the title of Harold S. Quigley’s 
new book ‘From I ersailles to Locarno” 
will not be disappointed. All the essen- 
tial facts concerning the League of Na- 
tions and the institutions connected with 
it are clearly and simply set forth in 
seventy-four pages. As many more 
pages follow giving bibliography and 
the documents on which the structure of 
the League, the World Court and the 
Labor Bureau rest. 

Professor Quigley, of the University 
of Minnesota, already well known as an 
authority on Far Eastern politics, spent 
last summer in Europe studying interna- 
tional conditions and _ organizations 
under the auspices of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. He 
was one of that group of fifty-odd uni- 
versity professors who, having lectured 
to their students on political science and 
international law, in turn listened to lec- 
tures for two months, first in Paris, 
then at the Hague, then at Geneva. 
They were given every opportunity to 
learn first-hand from those who made 
the treaties and those who set up the 
policies and machinery for helping the 
treaties to be carried out. 

The first significant contribution 
born of this opportunity is this book by 
Protessor Quigley. It gives to the 
reader a vivid and stimulating account 
of the international situation. Through 
a mere statement of facts he presents the 
picture. He makes no brief for the 
League or for the Court. The reader’s 
conclusions are his own, but one ven- 
tures to believe they would be unmistak- 


ably favorable. S. F. H. 


WO books of reference recently is- 

sued by the Oxford University 
Press are effective tools for any writing 
person’s equipment. They are “The 
Pocket Oxford Dictionary,’ which, 
though it wouldn’t go in our pocket, is 
the perfect size for quick, convenient use, 
and thoroughly satisfying in the choice 
and handling of words. It is the Ameri- 
can edition, and costs $2.00. The other 
is a somewhat larger, but still handle- 
able, “Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage,” by H. W. Fowler, which sup- 
plements the dictionary and answers 
every question we have asked it about 
the fine points of usage and vocabulary. 
It costs $3.00 or $4.00, according to the 
trimmings. 





Twilight Sleep, Appleton, New York, 1927. 
2.50. 


The Immortal Marriage, Boni & Liveright, 
New York, 1927. $2.50. 

How Red Is America? 
York, 1927. $1.50. 

Professional Patriots. Albert & Charles 
Boni, New York, 1927. $1.50. 

Pressure, Harper, New York, 1927. $2.00. 

From Versailles to Locarno, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, 1927. $2.00. 
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Feminism in England 
(Continued from page 21) 


ernment opposed the bill, and it was lost. 

Fortified by this event the Durham 
County Council immediately passed a 
resolution dismissing ‘‘all married women 
Medical officers on their staff whose hus- 
bands are in receipt of an adequate in- 
come,” and afirming that in future no 
such women shall be appointed. In con- 
sequence, a highly qualified woman on 
the Welfare Staff of Durham (Dr. 
Eleanor McIntosh) was dismissed, and 
her physician husband, also on the staff, 
resigned his appointment as a protest. 

What benefit the public is expected to 
derive from the loss of its expert servants 
is not clear; but there is no straight 
thinking on this subject. Debates in the 
House made it plain that no one dis- 
misses unskilled workers because of mar- 
riage and maternity, any more than the 
public is expected to lose its pets—sing- 
ers, actresses, or musicians—on marriage. 
It is only when the professional woman 
enjoys an official post that she is penal- 
ized for desiring the experience of love 
and marriage common to the rest of hu- 
manity. The hardship is the greater as 
these public posts are filled not only by 
women of exceptional value to the com- 
munity, but by those who have under- 
gone the longest and most expensive 
training. 

Unhappily the situation has been com- 
plicated by the blind and selfish action 
of a number of unmarried women in the 
Civil Service, who—anxious to obtain 
promotion through the marriage of their 
departmental seniors—petitioned against 
the bill, not seeing that for the sake of a 
momentary advantage they were being 
disloyal to the progress of their sex, and 
killing their own future chance at the 
two basic needs—love and work. 

The resolution of the Durham County 
Council (only one of many) would be 
comic if it did not involve tragedy. No 
women appointed “‘whose husbands are 
in receipt of an adequate income!” 
What is an “adequate income,” and on 
whose judgment is it adequate? Mr. 
Pethwick Lawrence, M. P., our tireless 
champion of other years, points out that 
such resolutions reduce the appointment 
of public servants to “a form of charita- 
ble out-relief for the professional classes.” 

There has been much public discus- 
sion of this problem, and the Daily 
Chronicle of London (a Liberal news- 
paper) has featured a series of articles by 
well-known men and women for and 
against the Married Women’s Employ- 
ment Bill. Every angle of the subject 
has been argued inside the House and 
out, but there has been more publicity 
for each conceivable side-issue than for 
the basic point of efficiency in the Public 
Services. Is the woman efficient ?—Let 
her remain! Is she inefficient ?—Let her 
depart! There is no other point of view 


from which the gaining or retention of 
public office should be approached. The 
question of the private life of the em- 
ployee (provided it is seemly) is a private 
matter; only her public life is a public 
concern. But this is the last basis on 
which the authorities, preoccupied with 
that hoary slogan, ‘““The woman’s place 
is the home,” seem willing to act. 

Sex antagonism is. still prevalent 
in England. But for it—as I have 
often had occasion to point out— 
we should never have had the bit- 
terness which produced the militant 
suffragette. But in this case we must 
add to sex antagonism an aggravated 
economic situation. In a country where 
there are not enough jobs to go round 
it is human, if regrettable, that men 
should grudge women interesting and 
well-paid posts, while permitting ‘‘the 
mother of six” to ge out all night clean- 
ing city offices without objection. No 
man grudges a woman menial or ill-paid 
work; but the higher she raises herself 
above subsistence level the more mordant 
and jealous is his criticism. At the same 
time he cannot but admit that baby clin- 
ics, welfare centers, and the teaching of 
girl children, is natural work for women, 
falling into the category of ‘““The Larger 
Maternity.” ‘‘Very well,” says he, “let 
unmarried women do this work!” In 
other words, a spinster is better fitted for 
the Larger Maternity than a married 
woman, and twice better fitted than a 
married mother. Let women enjoy 
motherhood directly or vicariously, but 
never both ways. 

Again, no Englishman criticizes a 
well-to-do woman for paying a nurse to 
care for her children while she goes out 
to play bridge, or a professional woman 
tor asking leave of absence for travel or 
study. But let a married woman go out 
to serve (for pay) at a clinic, or ask 
leave of absence to become a mother, and 
it is “thumbs down” at once. 

The fallacy of the economic or “short- 
age of jobs” argument is clear when we 
note that no men and no spinsters lose 
their jobs because they live in their 
fathers’ homes or enjoy private means. 
The whole agitation, like the old anti- 
suffrage movement, is artificial and be- 
gotten of prejudice, but it is powerful. 

In my Hampshire village I enjoy the 
friendship of a married couple, both phy- 
sicians, who on their joint earnings as 
public employees have built a_ little 
country home in which to rear their 
three children. The woman doctor is 
now to lose her job under the London 
County Council, and the children also 
lose their home (since the earnings of 
the husband alone would not suffice to 
pay for it), but that by good fortune the 
wife is so highly trained in one much- 
sought-after specialty of therapeutics that 
she can command a private position. 

America is the paradise of the em- 
ployed woman. But even in America 
the way to complete equality of oppor- 
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tunity is still long, and the situation in 
England may serve to remind American 


women that ceaseless vigilance is the 
price of freedom. 
— ‘. 

The Students’ League 
(Continued from page 27) 
ation’s field’ secretary, so that the 
group may be congenial and __like- 
minded in its attitude toward this 


special kind of travel. It is headed by 
a leader, who is nominated by the stu- 
dent council and approved by the college 
president. The students travel by that 


now well-established arrangement tor 
both comfort and economy—tourist 
third cabin. And they travel for the 


most part with free passport visas! 
Meantime in each of the countries to 
be visited a committee of students, in- 
cluding a guide, has been organized. 
This committee arranges the entire pro- 
gram for the American students and 
welcomes them when they enter the 
country. The guide travels with the 
Americans over the chosen itinerary for 
that country, interpreting the country 
to them, explaining the things the guide- 
book forgot to tell. Always, of course, 
the universities of the foreign country 
have a prominent place in the itinerary. 
Many warm friendships have resulted 
from the Federation’s method of bring- 
ing together the girls and boys of dif- 
ferent nations, and especially between 
the students and the guides. 
This summer. besides the 
groups, two delegate groups, 
members each, are going over to study 
conditions somewhat more formally 
than the main body of “student hos- 
pitality tourists,” and for the first time 
an international group, composed of 
English, German, Swiss and Swedish 
students, is coming over to America. 
Geneva and Paris figure in every 
itinerary—Geneva as the hub of the in- 
ternational wheel and Paris—as Paris. 
An International Student Center is 
maintained in Geneva under the aus- 
nices of the National Union of Swiss 
Students, and each American group fin- 
ishes its tour there. Many informal 
discussions of the things they have seen 
are held with professors from the Uni- 
versity of Geneva—but alwavs  delight- 
fully informal, so that the pleasure of 
travel shall have no academic shadows. 
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Use Your TELEPHONE 


Instead of spending a nickel every time 
you telephone you can make many times that 
sum through our ’phone. We will send you 
the list of former CrrizeN subscribers in your 
communitv. Ask them to renew over the 
‘phone. Send us the names of re-subscrip- 
tions taken and we will send bills. You will 
find that many people are delighted at_the 
chance to renew acquaintance with the Cr 
ZEN and that you are making monev from 
our big commissions. It has been tried in 
and around New York with immediate an 
remarkable success. 
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Chicago 


Continued from page 9) 


out of Chicago was sufficiently ridiculous, 
but it was by no means without its 
guile. Ancient racial enmities were 
being aroused; prejudices sown in other 
soil than ours were being appealed to, 
and the result was—votes. 

It was the same with the Negroes, 
who, since the War, have become some- 
thing to reckon with in elections in 
Chicago. Of course this vote is nor- 
mally Republican, but Thompson chose 
to make it militantly so. He became 
a sort of sanctified John Brown to the 
Chicago Negro. Again it was pitiably 
easy: definite pledges of immunity for 
Negro vice resorts; large statements of 
friendliness; vague promises of jobs to 
be given out on a color basis, and the 
thing was done. The Negro registra- 
tion was enormously increased, and the 
Negro wards turned out at least 100 
per cent on election day—very nearly 
enough votes in them to turn the scale. 

In addition to this, the foreign-born 
Chicagoan is wet. So, as a matter of 
fact, is ex-mayor William E. Dever, 
but he is also an honorable man, who, 
before he became mayor, was an admir- 
able judge. On being elected to office 
four years ago he said that his under- 
standing of his job was that he should 
enforce all the laws, regardless of his 
personal bias, and this he did his best 
to do. The result was hard feeling, 
and Italians making their “‘dago red,” 
Irish, Germans and Bohemians demand- 
ing their beer, were all ready and thirsty 
for the sort of thing Big Bill said about 
Prohibition. “My police force won't 
friskk mattresses for a pint flask,” he 
declared, and became a hero over night, 
for the average Chicagoan is an inde- 
pendent creature, who resents undue 
control, 

On the whole, I believe this charac- 
teristic is a fortunate one: it certainly 
helps to keep Chicago a democratic 
community. Chicago voters scratch 
their tickets, and that is a healthy thing 
to do in municipal elections, notwith- 
standing the fact that we sometimes 
make tragic mistakes. 

At present this tendency is being 
taken advantage of by politicians, who 
are seizing the opportunity to profit by 
bi-partisan arrangements. Ironically 
enough, it was a coalition election 
which, six years ago, saved the courts 
of Chicago from control by Thompson 
and started a series of bi-partisan ju- 
dicial tickets which have now become 
a menace in themselves. They are 
showing an increasing tendency to ignore 
sitting judges with good records and to 
put on the ticket political henchmen, 
in both parties, of the state’s attorney. 
Ex-Mayor Dever’s police force has re- 
ceived much blame for the lawlessness 
of the past few years, but as a matter 








The “Wigwam,” the building where the Re- 
publican Convention of 1860 was held 
of fact it is largely on the courts and 
the governor of the state that this con- 
demnation should fall. Arrests are 
futile things when convictions are hard 
to secure, and pardons are granted with 
a lavish hand. One of the crying needs 
of Chicago today is for a higher type 
of man on the municipal bench. More 
non-political high-minded judges could 
do much to improve our crime situation. 

Underneath all this embroidery of 
political machinery, however, is a deeper 
thing. It is the kind of people we are 
in Chicago. We are not very profound 
thinkers, I am afraid. We found our 
material desires largely on billboard 
ads, our opinions on a singularly local 
and exciting press, and slogans make an 
irresistible appeal to us. We laugh 
readily; we like ball games and movies. 
“Shows” are more popular in Chicago 
than the legitimate drama. We are 
very prosperous—very corn-fed. We 
are easy going and slow to resent 
wrongs which are too abstract actually 
to touch us. We confuse performance 
and promises, and we are inclined to 
believe the important thing is to get a 
thing done—what, or how, does not so 
much matter. 

Also, Chicago is a new town: people 
sometimes fail to realize that. Our 
centennial celebration will not be due 
for six years yet. We are still in a 
great welter of creation; we are the 
largest adolescent village in the world. 

We are in very much of a hurry, 
too, and we do not like to be stopped: 
therefore we resent destructive criticism. 
We have a healthy distrust of people 
who want to reform us: an unfortunate 
thing about organization opposed to 
crooked politicians is that it is appar- 
ently impossible to separate from it the 
taint of appearing holier than the rank 





Photos from “Chicago” by J. Seymour Currey 
The Democratic National Amphitheatre at 
the time of Lincoln—on Michigan Avenue 





and file. The man in the street, in 
Chicago, resents being dictated to by 
the man on the Lake Shore Drive. We 
are an independent lot, or we think we 
are. Young, gullible, intolerant, good- 
natured, optimistic and violent, little 
dreamers of big dreams, we may become 
a great people some day when we grow 
up. We may. On that chance rests 
the hope of Chicago. 


Alma Bigelow 
(Continued from page 25) 


Institute, the New York Art Students’ 


League and under various masters. She 
has worked out many of her own 
processes from ancient descriptions and 
results. 


Her face brightened as she was asked 
what were her favorite pieces of decora- 
tion. 


“My two churches,” she answered 
simply. “St. Paul’s Cathedral in Mar- 
quette and All Saints’ Church in 
Pontiac. Would you like to see photo- 


graphs?” 

She rummaged in her crowded desk, 
through bristol board and sketches, pho- 
tographs and intricate designs, and 
finally drew out a handful of pictures 
that were quaintly medieval in char- 
acter. 

“These”—she laid them out one by 
one—‘‘are photographs of the reredos 
and the panels for the altar decoration 
in All Saints. It was fascinating work. 
Of course all decoration has some touch 
with tradition, either follows it, or goes 
flatly against it, or adapts its forms. But 
church decoration is more thoroughly 
imbued with tradition than any other 
kind. And you don’t realize, until you 
start to delve into it, how many hun- 
dreds and thousands of symbols have 
gathered around the Christian religion.” 

The decorative scheme for the Pontiac 
church grew normally from its name. 
The struggles and trials of all the Chris- 
tian Saints were Miss Bigelow’s inspira: 
tion. Her reredos and side screens are 
of wood, their panels overlaid with gold 
and color in the ancient manner, their 
carving following the fine old motives of 
vine and grape and pomegranate. 

“Do you sign these lovely things?” 

“In some cases I have been specially 
requested to do so. But there’s a long 
tradition of anonymity in decoration. 
You think of the lovely churches and 
castles of Europe with their magnificent 
decorations, and you say, ‘What a great 
people were the old French, or Italian, 
or English, or Spanish!’ But you don’t 
say ‘What a great decorator was Mr. 
So-and-so,’ because you don’t know his 
name. Only when artists temporarily 
turn decorators do you find things 
signed. Otherwise you think of build- 
ings as the outgrowth of a civilization 
and the expression of a people. I'd 
much rather regard my decorations as 
just part of the American scene.” 
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‘The Ounce of Prevention 


4 Plea for Regular Health Examinations 


N the first reader ot my childhood 
days there was a picture of a 
chubby boy in Dutch trousers 
leaning up against a dike with 
the spray of the waves curling 
over his head, saving Holland by stop- 
ping the hole in the dike with one fat 
arm. And now, when I am asked to 
write on the ounce of prevention, this 
picture springs to my mind, for the life 
and the usefulness of an individual may 
be saved by something just as small, 
comparatively, as that lad’s arm. 

Most of our dreaded diseases have 
small and_ insignificant beginnings— 
pneumonia begins in a neglected cold, 
high blood pressure begins in a slow and 
imperceptible increase in pressure from 
year to year, a neglected irritation some- 
where in the body slowly turns into a 
cancer, heart trouble and kidney trouble 
start with a sore throat or a blood in- 
fection, while diabetes creeps on with 
every bite of the wrong food. 

There are, of course, other diseases 
in which the condition of the individual 
plays a less dramatic part and the con- 
dition of the environment a greater part, 
as typhoid and the great epidemics of 
plague and cholera and influenza. Burt, 
apart from these spectacular outbreaks, 
the diseases we succumb to prematurely 
are curable if taken early, while if al- 
lowed to develop unopposed they can 
not later in life be eradicated from the 
system. The most one can hope for 
with an advanced disease is that it will 
be checked. 

Widespread as is health knowledge 
nowadays, one unforeseen danger has 
arisen from this very broadcasting of 
health knowledge. The layman. know- 
ing so vastly much more about the physi- 
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By GULIELMA F. ALsop 


ology and the psychology of the human 
body than formerly, thinks he knows all 
there is to know. This has resulted in 
a very dangerous self-doctoring. Mrs. 
S., whose daughter, after a most careful 
and painstaking examination and diag- 
nosis, has been cured by a fattening diet, 
passes along that diet to her neighbor’s 
daughter, who immediately develops dia- 
betes on the self-same food; or Mrs. X. 
mistakenly makes an invalid of her 
daughter who has heart trouble, instead 
of applying for expert medical advice as 
to exercises which strengthen the heart. 
In older days people knew that ‘one 
man’s food is another man’s poison.” 
Today only the doctor, who has spent 
a lifetime learning both the laws of 
health and the laws of disease, realizes 
this fact, that real progress against dis- 
ease will be achieved only when each 
person consults regularly some physician 
who will check up scientifically on the 
condition of the body. 

This should be done by regular, sys- 
tematic health examinations—a far easier 
and pleasanter proceeding than one long- 
delayed and dreaded examination, when 
the patient herself knows, from the 
creaking of her bodily machine, that 
something is wrong. Health examina- 
tions, as they are now carried on in 
colleges twice a year, have lost all their 
formidable quality. To the student they 
represent an interesting opportunity to 
check up on the strength and vitality of 
her body. They are approached, after 
the first one, not with dread but with 
rather a real interest. Usually the doc- 
tor is able to point out some change in 
the way of living, slight in itself, which 
will make for more perfect bodily ac- 
tivity and, therefore, for more health 
and efficiency. But the practical suc- 
cess of all such periodic examinations 
depends upon the patient’s co-operation, 
upon her willingness to allow her body 
to profit by her own conscious co-opera- 
tion in the unconscious activities carried 
on within herself. 

In the Orient, both in China and in 
India, the relationship between doctor 
and patient has been solved along con- 
structive lines. A patient has a compact 
with a doctor for care and medical su- 
pervision at so much per year. This 
kind of a contract lays the emphasis upon 
preventing rather than curing disease. 
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The patient, moreover, pays a much 
smaller fee tor being kept free from 
disease than she would for being cured, 
with extra expense of X-rays, blood 
tests, specialists, loss of time—perhaps 
two or three years’ slow recovery. 


HE old-fashioned family doctor 
should be resurrected—some one 
who knows all about the patient, 
physically, financially and emotionally. 
It is the divorce of medical skill from 
the friendly, psychological knowledge of 
the old-time physician that has necessi- 
tated the rise of all the psychological 
specialists. “The mere actual evaluation 
of the physical condition of the body is 
not enough. It must be correlated with 
the entire knowledge of the patient and 
her environment. ‘Fhe doctor then will 
know when to advise a specialist and 
to whom to send the patient. 

My plea is, first, that every woman 
get herself a “family doctor’; that she 
see this doctor at least once, better two 
or three times, a year; that she make a 
friend of this doctor. For the woman in 
the big cities who has no family physi- 
cian, some of the companies that make 
a specialty of regular examination will 
admirably meet the need for expert 
study. Not intended as a substitute for 
the regular friendly help of a personal 
physician, they provide valuable scientific 
diagnosis. ‘They do not give treatment, 
and make a point of referring the patient 
to her doctor’s care. 

Sometimes the doctor pronounces only 
a hackneyed bit of wisdom—but it is the 
wisdom of authority based on a sure 
knowledge of the consequences of its 
denial. A patient, with a good deal of 
apprehension and financial outlay, may 
go through an exhaustive physical exami- 
nation. At the end, when the doctor 
says, “You need a good vacation,” she 
may be angry and wonder why she paid 
twenty dollars to be told what she knew 
much more vividly than did the doctor, 
in every fibre of her aching being. She 
will never waste her money like that 
again! But the patient meets a friend 
at lunch and finds herself announcing 
that she is going off on a vacation. The 
friend in astonishment says, “But I 
thought you had decided to do that sum- 
mer school work this year.’’ Quite 
jauntily the patient shakes her head. 
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“Oh, no. I gave up that idea. I’ve de- 
cided what I need is a good vacation.” 
And so the vacation, which the doctor 
explained would prevent the threatened 
nervous breakdown, is taken, though the 
patient may repeat to herself, “He didn’t 
tell me anything more than I knew 





already. ; 
Often the doctor’s advice is more 
technical—a simple operation is advised 


which may save the patient’s life, a new 
piece ot scientific information is given, 
as the discovery and use of calves’ liver 
in anemia, or the usual sound advice 
about good shoes. If a patient is having 
both backache and pain in the knees, the 
shoe advice is thankfully received. 

To reiterate, an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure, but successful 
prevention can not be obtained by broad- 
cast, universal advice, or from a general 
fund of lay knowledge. It must be ob- 
tained from an expert, both in health 
and disease, trained to apply his knowl- 
edge to each individual case. 


A Letter to the D. A. R. 
(Continued from page 12) 


co-workers, although they know that she 
has always been a Socialist, and although 
they are not, trust her because they 
know her. The legislation that she has 
advocated was their proposal. That 
organization has had a long triumphal 
history of good work, uplifting, helping, 
extending kindness to those who could 
not help themselves. 

The only proof offered that Mrs. Kel- 
ley has bolshevized this country is that 
five pieces of Federal legislation—appar- 
ently, in your judgment, dastardly, revo- 
lutionary legislation—are laid to her 
responsibility : 

The Children’s Bureau. 

The Maternity Act. 

Child Labor Legislation. 

Child Labor Amendment. 

Education Bill (pending). 

These are called in the Record pam- 
phlet “Mrs. Kelley’s program of rev- 
olutionary legislation,” and claimed as 
connections with Moscow. 

The first was the proposal of Lillian 
D. Wald, founder of the Henry Street 
Settlement in New York. It was pro- 
moted by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, the Chairman at the time being 
Dr. Felix Adler. The act creating it 
was signed by President Taft. It was 
sponsored by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the largest women’s 
organization, and admittedly a conserva- 
tive body. 

The second was proposed by the 
Children’s Bureau. Mrs. Kelley was, 
however, the first Chairman of the sub- 
committee appointed by the Women’s 
Joint Congressional Committee to pro- 
mote the measure. 

The third perhaps refers to state legis- 
ation which has been proposed and fos- 


tered by many people and organizations. 

The fourth—the Child Labor Amend- 
ment—was written up by a group of 
Senators and passed Congress by the 
united efforts of forty-one different state 
and national organizations. 

Mrs. Kelley does not support the fifth 
point in her alleged ‘‘revolutionary pro- 
gram.” 

When you, the members of one organi- 
zation, by the distribution of literature 
discredit the secretary of another organ- 
ization and impugn her honor, you insult 
and attack the organization which has re- 
elected her for twenty-eight years. 

Newton D. Baker was President of 
the Consumers’ League during the war. 
Dr. John Rogers Commons, the well- 
known professor of economics at the Un:- 
versity of Wisconsin, is President now. 
Neither of them is a Socialist, much less 
a Red. Do you really think either is a 
dupe of Florence Kelley? Is it possible 
that you may not know the difference 
between a Revolutionary Communist and 
an Evolutionary Socialist? Do not over- 
look the fact that other people do. 

The fact is that Florence Kelley is a 
very great woman, and thousands of hon- 
orable, patriotic, non-Socialistic Ameri- 
cans would take oath that no D. A. R. 
possesses truer patriotism or nobler loy- 
alty to this government than does she. 
Why do you strike her in the back ? Why 
do you circulate among the uninformed 
slander so black and unfounded? Why 
do you charge that millions of people in 
this country are so ignorant, simple- 
minded and downright idiotic that they, 
for years, have permitted a woman in 
their midst to make fools of them in 
order to sell them out to Bolsheviks? 
Do you not know that if Florence Kel- 
ley were doing the things you say she 
is, the Consumers’ League would not 
continue her as Secretary? Yet the liter- 
ature you circulate charges that an 
officer of an organization appointed con- 
tinuously for twenty-eight years is a con- 
spirator plotting against the nation. Sure- 
ly her co-workers know her better than 
you do. 

Of course you do not agree with all 
the measures the Consumers’ League 
has advocated, but that fact does not 
give you the authority to impugn the 
honor and intelligence of that organiza- 
tion nor to call its Secretary a “Revo- 
lutionary Communist.” Think it over. 

To show the character of this docu- 
ment turn to page 30. There you will 
read that one Mme. Kollontay, Russian 
Bolshevik, is strong on doing away with 
the family and nationalizing children; 
then follows the statement that “she was 
endorsed by the Children’s Bureau as the 
author of the most comprehensive wo-k 
on maternity doles.” All the way through 
this interesting Congressional Record 
reprint of thirty-six pages, and again in 
“The Common Enemy,” the name of 
Kollontay, with her designs on civiliza- 
tion, occurs again and again, but the 
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only spot where she is connected with 
anything or anybody in this country is 
in this allusion, which is repeated over 
and over in other literature. Its chief 
object appears to be to connect the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau with Communism and 
thereby to discredit it. 

Upon inquiry | find that so respectable 
a personage as the Chief of the Doc- 
ument Division of the Library of Con- 
gess—one Henry J. Harris—compiled 
for the Children’s Bureau a pamphlet 
on Maternity Benefit Systems in For- 
eign Countries. Reports from fourteen 
countries were included. The report 
from Russia had to be compiled by the 
Library's Russian language specialist, and 
between them, the specialist and the com- 
piler, it was said that “the most com- 
prehensive study of maternity benefits 
and insurance which has yet appeared 
in any language is the volume of Mme. 
Kollontay.” The Bureau did not endorse 
the book, nor any other book. It printed 
a compilation made by the Congressional 
Library! This book appeared in Petro- 
grad in 1916—when Nicholas was Czar! 
Further, Miss Lathrop’s letter transmit- 
ting the Report stated that changes in 
Russia (1917) have made the Russian 
report of historical interest only!!! If 
any of you has a husband who is a law- 
yer, submit this to him and get his opin- 
ion on the value of this kind of evidence. 

Other examples quite as surprising and 
false in implications as this one could be 
cited. (Continued on page +2) 
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to practice medicine as a li- 
| censed physician. She obtained 
her degree at the first Com- 
mencement of the Woman's 
Medical College of Pennsylvania 
—1851. 


Her work was dynamic—so, too. 
her proposed memorial, the 
Hannah E. Longshore Depart- 
ment of Therapeutics ($75,000 
for Endowment) in the Greater 
Woman’s Medical College of 
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UT there are other ways ot giving 
B currency to slander than by litera- 
ture. At your recent national 
meeting in Washington one of your 
speakers was Captain Darte. He claims 
to have discovered a nation-wide conspir- 
acy chiefly fostered by persons whom 
others consider worthy Americans. This 
conspiracy grows larger day by day in 
his imagination. Upon your platform he 
referred to Rose Schneiderman, “Known 
as the Red Rose of Anarchy.” Naturally, 
uninformed delegates from remote cen- 
ters must have shuddered at the mention 
of this bomb-throwing, murder-inciting, 
revolution-conspiring female anarchist, 
for, in common connotation, that is pre- 
cisely what that term means and nothing 
less. 

For twenty years this woman has lived 
and worked under the limelight of New 
York. Hundreds of people know her 
well. I have interviewed several inti- 
mates of hers and I learn that never a 
breath of any form of scandal has touch- 
ed her, never a charge of revolutionary 
thought or expression or act has had 
foundat:on. Upon a high plane of honor, 
serving the cause that has been most im- 
portant to her in a noble and honorable 
way, she is now the elected President of 
the National Women’s Trade Union 
League. 

In her capacity as President of the 
Women’s Trade Union League of New 
York, an office which she has held for 
ten years, she signed a call for a con- 
ference on the “preservation of trade 
unions against Communism” and was 
herself a member of that conference. As 
a result there has been a fight against 
Communism in the labor movement. It 
has been so intense that in the case of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union and the Furriers’ Union the 
membership has been reorganized, and in 
joining the reorganized union (affliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor) the members have been compelled 
to take a pledge against joining or hav- 
ing anything to do with the so-called 
left wing movement, or Communistic 
section of those two unions. 

It is among the organized workers 
that the presence of Bolshevism is like- 
ly to be found and a lively effort is being 
made to secure converts. I do not find 
in the literature distributed by you any 
compliments to the American Federation 
of Labor for its stupendous efforts to 
check the growth of Communism in its 
natural field, nor do I find any explana- 
tion of the reason why this is the normal 
thing for the Federation to do. The fact 
is the Bolsheviks propose the substitution 
of a different form of labor organiza- 
tion for the present system of trade un- 
ions, just as they plan to substitute a 
government of their own for the present 
government systems. The trade unions, 
therefore, have more reason to fight 
Communism and Bolshevism than has 


the D. A. R. The facts are that: 


Rose Schneiderman is a trade unionist 
and a working woman. 

She is not an Anarchist. 

She is not a Bolshevik. 

She is not a Communist. 

She is not a Red. 

She has never said a word or done any 
act which by truthful people would be 
called revolutionary. Think it over. 

There are still other ways of spread- 
ing the hysteria. “The Chairman of your 
Detense Committee sent out on Febru- 
ary 25 an appeal to members to sub- 
scribe for four papers and she asked that 
the information concerning these papers 
be passed to your chapters. These are 
the chief hysteria-stimulating, slander- 
spreading sheets of the country. It would 
seem that your officers want you to be 
fed on it, that the hysteria may whirl 
the faster. 

I have chosen the above three named 
organizations as examples of the attacks 
made by the literature distributed by 
you, because | am not a worker in any 
of them. I might have chosen other or- 
ganizations such as the League of Wom- 
en Voters, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, etc., all of which 
have been attacked in similar fashion. 
You oppose them because all have ex- 
pressed the hope 
That peace will one day supplant war 
That children will be taken from fac- 

tories and sent to school 
That mothers and babies will not die by 

preventable causes 
That this country may at least have as 
high a per cent of literacy as that of 

Japan. 

These measures have no more connec- 
tion with Socialism or Bolshevism than 
has Federal aid in the building of roads 
or lighthouses. 

It is your privilege as free citizens to 
campaign in support of your opposition to 
these views, but there is no excuse what- 
soever for calling those who differ with 
you Bolsheviks, Reds and conspirators, 
aiming to tear down the nation. No 
one feels ill-tempered that you oppose 
these measures. What does stir criticism 
is the fact that you impugn the motives, 
assail the honor, question the intelligence, 
malign the representatives of honorable 
organizations, and by wholesale call ad- 
vocates of these measures dupes and 
Reds. Perhaps the chief cause of irrita- 
tion is that the officers of your organiza- 
tion appear to spread the discrediting 
charges against the elected officers of 
other organizations—elected because 
many women have trusted them. 

Everyone knows that you did not pre- 
pare the infamous Record reprint. No 
one seems to know who did; but you 
have distributed it. As a matter of fact, 
those who stand for the causes I have 
just named, which, let me remind you, 
are rather certain in the end to become 
victorious (in spite of others), are as pa- 
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triotic and loyal as any D. A. R., and 
no more Red nor Bolshevik than the 
most American one of your members. 

Think a minute. He who calls names 
stirs ire; more names, more ire. By and 
by there is a comeback. The caller gets 
called. You say we, on this side of the 
fence, are either Bolsheviks or dupes. 
Just now the folks over here are begin- 
ning to take not:ce. The voices are rising 
and they are saying ‘““The Daughters! 
Why, those Daughters are dupes them- 
selves !!” 

It would be a wise next step to organ- 
ize a hunt for real Bolsheviks instead of 
bogies. With all the capitals of Europe 
hunting Bolsheviks, with the League of 
Nations on the verge of action of some 
sort against Russian propaganda, the 
Communist question is a live one. So far 
as this country is concerned, the move- 
ment appears to be decreasing, and it has 
no known great leader, which indicates 
weakness. But it exists, there are Com- 
munists and a Communist party, and the 
Communist idea, largely founded on dis- 
satisfaction, will perhaps continue to ex- 
ist while cause, real or imaginary, for 
dissatisfaction remains. 

It might be advisable for sincere pa- 
triots to begin the campaign by studying 
its causes. It would be particularly de- 
sirable for all workers to learn what 
Communists, Bolshevists, Socialists, Lib- 
erals, Pacifists, ultra and otherwise, are, 
in order to detect the differences among 
these varieties! That over, you will be 
ready for a real Bolshevik hunt. It will 
not do to be inveigled by the color red, 
either. That was the anti-suffrage color; 
it is the flag of revolution, and on June 
19 it betokened Fathers’ Day. Under 
these confusions even a patriot should be 
able to wear a red rose without fear of 
Think it over. 


arrest. 


Washington 
(Continued from page 17) 


can swath among the grateful Demo- 
crats of the flood district. The old 
slogan, “Leave it to Hoover,” has been 
revived. 

His greatest achievement after the 
supervising of immediate flood relief was 
the success of the plan by which Govern- 
ment credit facilities were augmented 
by $1,750,000 from private business 
sources. It was on Hoover's suggestion 
that President Coolidge sent a letter to 
Lewis E. Pierson, President of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
suggesting an organized plan for private 
aid to enable the Mississippi Valley 
farmers to borrow money enough to 
plant their fall crops and salvage the re- 
mains of their homes. The Flood Cred- 
its Corporation was the result. 

In the summer of 1925 there came to 
Washington, a tall, crisp-speaking man 
of action, with a military carriage and 4 
determined look about his jaw, to take 
over the thankless job of Federal Proht- 
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bition enforcement. General Lincoln C. 

Andrews, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, was something rather new in 
prohibition enforcement circles. He re- 
fused to make speeches declaring that the 
prohibition situation was good and get- 
ting better all the time. When he took 
over the job it was too obviously poor 
and getting worse. He discountenanced 
newspaper handouts giving cheery ac- 
counts of the capture of a still here and 
the arrest of a bootlegger there as indi- 
cating efficient enforcement. He had 
strange ideas. There had been, he 
thought, “too much ta/é and not enough 
do” in the Treasury offices from which 
enforcement activities were directed. 
He even admitted that disregard of pro- 
hibition had become pretty general. 
And by these things he incurred the op- 
position of the enthusiastic prohibition- 
ists who thought that the way to enforce 
the law and to stop the great organized 
liquor traffic, with its international rami- 
fications and immense financial resources, 
was to point cheerfully to a twenty-five- 
gallon still captured by prohibition 
agents in Oshkosh, smile brightly, and 
say “Of course prohibition is being en- 
forced !”” 

Another thing displeased these ardent 
prohibitionists who, despite their sincere 
enthusiasm, seemed to have little idea of 
the magnitude of the Government’s task. 
General Andrews took over the authority 
previously lodged in Prohibition Com- 
missioner Roy Haynes, who comes from 
the home state of the Anti-Saloon 
League. He set up a business organiza- 
tion of prohibition agents, dividing the 
country into districts with a director in 
each. He then announced that his agents 
were no longer to spend their time chas- 
ing hip-flask offenders and small oper- 
ators of illicit stills, which were properly 
the concern of the local police. They 
were ordered to concentrate on the im- 
portant sources of illicit liquor—the big 
international rings which operated 
through the notorious ‘‘rum’’ row of the 
Atlantic coast to flood the country with 
imported liquor, the wholesale bootleg- 
gers who got their stock from re-distill- 
ing industrial alcohol, the gangs who di- 
verted large quantities of liquor from the 
Government warehouses in which medi- 
cinal supplies were concentrated. He 
has practically stopped the importing of 
illicit liquor, and the diversions of in- 
dustrial and stored alcohol, so that the 
chief problem is now the much simpler 
one of destroying the illicit stills in this 
country. 

General Andrews broke up rum row 
in a little over a year. He concluded 
agreements with the countries which 
were the chief sources of imported spir- 
its, under which they are cooperating 
with the American Government in ap- 
prehending smugglers. He was respon- 
sible for increased appropriations for 
Government prohibition enforcement, 
and for the law setting up a separate 
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Bureau of Prohibition in the Treasury 
Department. He perfected the organ- 
ization of the field enforcement agents, 
inspired his corps with a sense of loyalty 
and personal responsibility by frequent 
interviews with his men and general con- 
ferences by which he kept in touch with 
local situations. He made these men, 
with one of the most thankless and dan- 
gerous jobs in the Government service, 
proud of their work. 

Now Andrews has resigned. That 
announcement, coming just one week 
after he had declared that he had no in- 
tention of resigning at present, was 
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coupled with the statement that Roy 
Haynes, given a temporary appointment 
as chief of the new prohibition bureau, 
had been dismissed. It was general 
knowledge that Mr. Haynes was ap- 
pointed at the insistent demand of the 
Anti-Saloon League, and that the 
League strongly opposed the retention of 
General Andrews. It was general 
knowledge also that the League would 
agree to the ousting of Haynes if An- 
drews went at the same time. , 
Seymour Lowden, former Lieutenant- 
Governor of New York, will succeed 
General Andrews as Assistant Secretary 
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Milestones in National Service 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THERE are twenty-five 
Bell companies but only 
one Bell System—and 
one Bell- aim and ideal, 
stated by President Walter S. 
Gifford as: 


“A telephone service for this 
nation, so far as humanly 
possible free from imperfec- 
tions, errors or delays, and 
enabling anyone anywhere at 
any time to pick up a tele- 
phone and talk to anyone else 
anywhere else in this country, 
clearly, quickly and at a rea- 
sonable cost.” 


The past year brought the 
service of the Bell Telephone 
System measurably nearer that 
goal. Seven hundred and 
eighty-one thousand tele- 
phones were added to the Sys- 
tem—bringing the total num- 
ber interconnected in and with 
the Bell tomorethanseventeen 


When writing to the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, please mention the Woman CiT1zEN 





and a half million. The 
number of applications 
waiting for service, in- 
cluding those in new and out- 
lying sections, was reduced 
fifty per cent. 

A third transcontinental 
telephone line was completed 
to the Pacific coast. 

The largest number of miles 
of toll wire for one year was 
added to the System—more 
than 664,000 miles. 

The average length of time 
for completing toll calls 
throughout the System was 
lowered by thirty-five seconds. 

A seven per cent improve- 
ment over the previous year 
was made in the quality of 
voice transmission in toll calls. 

An adjustment was made in 
long distance rates amount- 
ing to a reduction of about 
$3,000,000 annually. 
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of the Treasury in charge of prohibition 
enforcement policies on August 1. At 
that time also Dr. James Doran, a hard- 
working, unassuming and likable man 
with long experience in Government en- 
forcement work, will advance from his 
present post as head of the chemical unit 
to that of chief of the Prohibition 
Bureau, succeeding Mr. Haynes. 
Whether these two men can give law 
enforcement the driving power furnished 
by the energetic Andrews remains to be 
seen. ‘They are approved by the organ- 
ized prohibitionists as “right”? in their 
personal and official attitude toward pro- 
hibition. They will have the advantage, 
as they start their difficult tasks, of the 
well-oiled Government machinery which 
was organized and set running during 
the past two years. 

The attention of the State Depart- 
ment has finally been directed to the 
Briand proposal for a new Franco- 
American treaty to substitute arbitration 
for war in settling international dis- 
putes. In the midst of the excitement of 
“Lindbergh Day,” Secretary of State 
Kellogg made the announcement that he 
was ready ‘‘to enter into diplomatic con- 
versations’ on the subject and that the 
next move is up to France, which has not 
yet made formal overtures. The sub- 
ject of arbitration is in the air. Hamil- 
ton Fish, Republican _ representative 
from New York, has already announced 
that he will introduce a resolution in 
the next Congress endorsing a treaty of 
the kind suggested by M. Briand. Sena- 
tor Borah has been studying the draft 
treaties drawn up by Professors Shot- 
well and Chamberlain and by the Ameri- 
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can Foundation, but is not enthusiastic 
about their specific provisions. He has 
made no formal statement, but it is 
understood that he believes the model 
treaties are not sufficiently clear-cut, and 
leave too many loopholes which would 
allow the contracting parties to go to 
war as a ‘last resort.” Mr. Borah, who 
is heart and soul behind the movement 
to outlaw war, will probably take a 
leading part in the consideration of the 
proposed treaties in the next Congress. 

The chances for successful negotiation 
ot an arbitration treaty between France 
and the United States are complicated 
by continued agitation in France for re- 
vision of the Mlellon-Berenger debt- 
funding agreement. Premier Poincaré’s 
statement that he intends to try for 
easier terms was hardly on the cables be- 
fore Senator Smoot and other members 
of the now defunct American Debt 
Funding Commission retorted that if the 
question is again opened up, France 
would be likely to receive harder, rather 
than easier, terms. Such interchanges 
do not make for the good feeling on 
which treaties are based. Nor is the 
French resentment over our demands as 
a creditor likely to be helped by the 
knowledge that we will have a Treasury 


surplus of $600,000,000 by July 1. 


The Red Cross 
(Continued from page 20) 


furnishing special trains. They also de- 
tailed transportation experts and other 
personnel to the Red Cross without cost. 
Carloads of food and clothing streamed 
in from Maine, Florida, California, 
Texas, Washington and from practically 
every state in the Union. Never has the 
country seen such a spontaneous outburst 
of generosity. 

But with all this, meeting the emer- 
gency would have been almost impossible 
without the close co-operation of many 
Government agencies. In the Memphis 
office were liaison officers representing 
many government departments, including 
the United States Public Health Service, 
the Veterans’ Bureau, the Army, the 
Coast Guard, and the air services. 

Director Henry M. Baker, of the Red 
Cross, had only to state his needs to 
these liaison officers and they were met. 
Tents, cots, blankets, field kitchens, and 
other supplies were procured from the 
Corps Area headquarters of the Army, 
at Atlanta, New Orleans, and other 
points. For sanitary engineers, health 
officers and like personnel, the liaison 
oficer of the United States Public 
Health Service was contacted, and they 
were speedily supplied. The relief organ- 
ization had the entire facilities of the 
government at its disposal. And it had, 
outstanding among government officials, 
the mighty leadership of Secretary 
Hoover, chairman of the special cabinet 
committee to coordinate Red Cross and 
Government activities, and a member of 
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the Red Cross Central Committee. To 
thousands Secretary Hoover, constantly 
in the flood area, has been the symbol of 
Government protection. 

Although one of the most complex of 
its kind ever assembled, the Red Cross 
relief organization worked with surpris- 
ing smoothness. Until the latter part of 
May the entire operat:on was centralized 
at Memphis. Then the main relief head- 
quarters was moved to New Orleans to 
the Louisiana front line 
trenches, where the flood was at its 
height. From Louisiana northward, the 
water was receding, and in Arkansas and 


be nearer 


similar points, refugees had already 
started the “back to the farm’ move- 
ment. But in Louisiana, levees were 


breaking, virgin territory was being in- 
undated, and the refugee problem was 
increasing daily. 

The Memphis office was still main 
tained, to handle the reconstruction work 
necessary as the refugees returned in the 
northern section to mud-coated homes, 
where furniture, implements, live stock 
and virtually everything had been de- 
stroyed. Nor did this change of head- 
quarters disrupt the relief work. The 
ofice in New Orleans was all prepared 
in advance. Leased wires had been in- 
stalled, desks, typewriters and _ other 
equipment put in place. Then one night, 
the files and other equipment, along with 
the personnel, were loaded on a special 
train at Memphis. The next morning 
by eleven o'clock the New Orleans 
headquarters was operating as smoothly 
as headquarters had done the day before 
in Memphis. 

In these headquarters offices sat Henry 
M. Baker, director of the entire opera- 
tion. On either side of him were his 
two lieutenants, one in charge of the 
eastern front, that territory east of the 
river; and the other commanding the 
western front, on the west side of the 
river. At other desks were the various 
liaison officers. A supply officer was for- 
ever getting out huge orders of food, 
clothing, tents, blankets, in quantities al- 
most beyond belief—thousands of pounds 
of meat, thousands of sacks of corn meal, 
barrels of flour, hundreds of tents, tons 
and tons of food, carloads of clothing. 
These were going to the various refugee 
centers. At another desk sat a trans 
portation expert, lent to the Red Cross 
by a railroad. He would procure special 
trains when needed, and would see that 
supplies were sent by the speediest routes. 
Grouped around a long table in a sep- 
arate room were generally twelve or fif- 
teen men where the Red Cross purchas- 
ing agent bought food. 

“IT want 9,000 pounds of flour,” the 
purchasing agent would say. 

A wholesaler would bid. Across the 
table another would bid, cutting the price 
a fraction of a cent a pound. This bid- 
ding would continue until the lowest 
price could not be beaten, whereupon 
the next item would be taken up. 
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Thousands of dollars’ worth of food 
would be purchased thus, and loaded im- 
mediately on barges for dispatch to some 
needy point. 

Once an order came in from Green- 
Mississippi, for food for fifteen 
thousand people sufficient for three 
weeks. In two hours the food had been 
purchased and loaded; and barges were 
headed south from Memphis, carrying 
this huge order to Greenville. 

The Red Cross supplied fourteen items 
of foodstuffs, which made up a perfectly 
balanced diet, having the approval of its 
own medical director, the state boards of 
health, and the United States Public 
Health Service. 

At another desk sat the director of 
water transportation, whose responsi- 
bility it was to maneuver the rescue fleet, 
and to put the air squad to the best pos- 
sible use. 

The two assistant directors sat at 
tables on which a dozen telephones were 
continually ringing. Leased wires to 
Vicksburg, Natchez, Alexandria, Baton 
Rouge, and other points were bringing 
in every hour of the day and night news 
of great disasters, and orders for relief 
supplies. In the far corner was the 
radio, sending and receiving messages to 
and from points a hundred or more miles 
away, across the great sea of muddy, tur- 
bid flood waters. 

Out in the flood area, reporting daily 
to this busy, noisy office, were a hundred 


ville, 


trained disaster workers, in charge of 
refugee centers, supply depots, and com- 
munities where the levees were fast 
crumbling. They were on the firing line, 
with the office as field headquarters of 
this huge army of mercy. It was all 
like a great battle, extending along a 
dozen different sectors at once. Behind 
the relief worker in the front-line 
trenches, was this field headquarters and 
behind the field headquarters the na- 
tional organization, with its three thou- 
sand chapters raising relief funds in 
every city and hamlet in the country. 
From the outset, it was apparent that 
a health problem, more menacing than 
the flood itself, faced the Red Cross. 
While these refugees were in Red Cross 
concentration camps, they would be sup- 
plied with pure drinking water, brought 
in from other points, or purified before 


use. Cases of contagious disease could 
be isolated. The situation could be fully 
controlled. There was never any fear 


of serious trouble in the camps. 

But what would happen as these hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees scattered 
to go back to their homes? There, over 
a twenty thousand square mile area, all 
water supplies were polluted; in the 
muddy, sun-baked fields were rotting 
thousands of head of live stock, smaller 
animals and fowl drowned in the flood. 
In Arkansas alone fifteen thousand car- 
cases of horses and cows lay rotting; in 
Mississippi twenty-five thousand, ex- 
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The situation 
for vigorous, 


clusive of smaller animals. 
was serious. It called 
drastic, immediate action. 

At Memphis, a meeting was called by 
the Red Cross medical director. The 
state health officers of the affected terri- 
tory, the United States Public Health 
Service, a representative of the American 
Medical Association, and leading epi- 
demiologists, health, and sanitary ex- 
perts of the country, and of the world 
for that matter, put their heads together. 
All day long, and far into the night, they 
talked in low, serious voices. The meet- 
ing adjourned. A terse statement was 
issued. These agencies, coordinated un- 
der the Red Cross, would among other 
things, do the following: 

Vaccinate against smallpox every per- 
son in a refugee camp. 

Immunize against typhoid fever every 
person in a refugee camp and as many 
more as possible. Not less than five 
hundred thousand persons immunized, 
was the goal set. 

The United States Public Health 


Service had promised to “strip the serv- 


ice” throughout the entire country if 
necessary to furnish the personnel 
needed. 


The Red Cross had promised to fur- 
nish the state boards of health the medi- 
cal supplies, sanitary officers, nurses, and 
doctors in any quantity and number 
needed. 

Between six and seven tons of quinine 
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would be used to combat malaria. 

Every refugee family in the concentra- 
tion centers would be visited every day 
by a public health nurse. 

A carload of lime, a carload of oil, and 
the needed quantities of chlorate of lime 
would be supplied each county to fight 
the “dead animal” menace. 

Emergency health units would be es- 
tablished in every county which did not 
have a regular county health department. 
This meant practically every county 
affected by the flood. Through these 
units, the drastic health and _ sanitary 
measures would be carried out. 

This program was put into effect at 
once. Doctors, health officers, and others 
armed with needle and serum, invaded 
the camps. Arms were scratched, and 
stuck. They gave no quarter—spared 
no one. And from the area came a re- 
port to Red Cross headquarters the first 
part of June from its medical director 
there: 

“Health conditions in the entire flood 
area are better today than they have been 
for several years. Despite the flood, 
there is actually less sickness in the 
affected states than there has been for 
some time under normal conditions. The 
smallpox, malaria, and typhoid fever 
rate has been lowered. We are pushing 
our health campaign, confident that we 
shall escape epidemics. Not only that, 
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but from the flood will come permanent 
benefit to this section through the exten- 
sive immunization and vaccination cam- 
paigns.” 

They had put to rout one of the Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse who rode 
menacingly near the great flood area; 
they had dealt effectively with one of the 
most threatening health situations this 
country ever faced. 

But now all the excitement and bustle 
and drama is gone, and in its place is 
dull, unspectacular routine. Red Cross 
workers no longer take exciting seaplane 
flights to rescue those in danger; in hip 
boots they slop around in hot, sticky, 
stinking mud to help solve the recon- 
struction problems of a half million of 
their fellow countrymen, impoverished 
through no fault of their own. 

The New Orleans headquarters still 
buzzes with activity, but there too there 
is nothing but long hours, and _ hard, 
monotonous work under a_ sweltering 
Southern sun. For weeks, and even 
for months, these workers will go quietly 
about their daily tasks, while the country 
at large has for the most part relegated 
the great Mississippi flood to history. 

But during these months of tiresome, 
exacting work, the Red Cross hopes to 
help every sufferer to the point where he 
can help himself, and will try to put him 
safely on that road which leads back to 
self-support. 


° . 

Beatrice Hinkle 
(Continued from page 13) 
had was necessary for her. Almost lit- 
erally she heard a voice bidding her to 
be serious, to have a serious interest, 
more serious, even, or at any rate more 
impersonal, than the care of the coming 
baby. She thought that she would per- 
haps like to study law. She spoke to 
her husband about it; might she study 
law in his office? A good hearty laugh, 
the affectionate husbandly raillery of the 
nineties, answered her. Well, then, if 
he did not want her to study law in his 
office or elsewhere, she would prefer to 
study medicine. One gathers that the 
indulgent male amusement faded a little 
from the colloquy. The charming girl 
with the golden hair and the blue eyes 
carried a joke too far. 

However, Beatrice Hinkle was in 
earnest. That gay, romance-loving girl- 
hood of hers had not included all the 
study necessary to enrollment as a med- 
ical student. For two years she occupied 
herself in being an impeccable house- 
keeper, a devoted and painstaking mother 
to her first child, a proper helpmeet to 
her District Attorney husband—and to 
making up, under private tutors, the 
courses in which she would have to pass 
before she could become a student of 
medicine at Leland Stanford University. 
It seems that nothing was said in regard 
to her extra-household occupations. 
They were not spoken of until the time 
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when she was able to tell her husband 
that she had passed her entrance exam- 
inations, and was enrolling as a student 


of medicine. 


Today, it seems a little cruel that no 
eager sympathy was shown for her un- 
dertaking, that it was coldly left to her 
arrangements, to 
finance her scheme, to fit her medical 
studies into her domestic arrangements, 
But back in the nineties even so negative 
a permission was an achievement of gen- 
Her husband did not lock her 


to make her own 


erosity. 
in her room on bread and water until 
she ‘‘came to her senses.” 


no scenes. 


built no barriers in her way. 


husband’s home should be no 


cared for, than those of the most old- 
fashioned woman in the block. 


Just before she graduated and was 


admitted to the practice of medicine, her 
husband died. It was then quite clear 
to her that it had been an authentic 
voice which had bade her _ become 
“Serious, and do something in earnest. 
Without the profession that she had 
given herself, what would she _ have 
done? As it was, she applied for and 
obtained the position of City Physician 
in San Francisco—the first woman in 
the country to hold such an office. For 
six years she practiced medicine among 
the poor women and children of San 
Francisco, gaining a wide and deep 
knowledge of all the ills to which the 
human frame is liable. She used to sit 
up at night making pretty clothes for 
the youngsters; the romantic girl of the 
scrap-book lived on in the young medical 
officer climbing tenement stairs and 
fighting disease in back alleys. She could 
not have borne it to have her children 
less daintily clad than the other children 
of the neighborhood ! 

She was an unusually successful doc- 
tor, if success in medicine is to be meas- 
ured by patients cured and set upon their 
feet again. She wondered why that 
was. She knew, so she says, that her 
medical equipment was no better than 
that of other doctors whose records were 
not so cheerful. She made the same 
diagnoses from the same symptoms, she 
prescribed the same medicines and the 
same treatments. But she had _ better 
luck. Was it all luck? Gradually 
there grew up in her the feeling that 
she, standing on one side of a sick bed, 
was herself actually fighting death or 
disability arrayed against her. She 
poured her own vitality, her own belief, 
into the patient. It was that, and no 
magic formula, that accounted for her 
cures. Gradually, by unconscious steps, 
she came to a position which may be 
roughly stated thus: when a person is 
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He made her 
If to have shown a com- 
radely sympathy in her adventure was 
beyond his generation, at any rate he 
And all 
during this period of her study it was a 
matter of fierce pride with her that her 
more 
slackly run, her babies, of whom there 
were two now, no more negligently 
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sick the disease in him tends in one of 
two directions—either to disappear it- 
self, or to conquer his physical vitality. 
In other words, nature means either that 
a patient shall get well or that he shall 
die. ‘The doctor’s work is to reinforce 
the spirit that makes for recovery, or, 
when recovery is impossible, to help 
adjust the sick man’s mind to the 
changed conditions of his existence. 
Mental therapy, so to speak. 

California, so fertile to all the kindly 
fruits of the earth, has been far from 
barren of cults also. They spring up 
over night, all sorts of them; they flour- 
ish like the green bay tree. About this 
time the Christian Science cult was root- 
ing itself in California. Dr. Hinkle 
examined it—she has always been ex- 
amining things. Never, in all her 
career, has she fallen into the doctor- 
habit of rejecting theories and methods 
because they had not been included in 
her medical-school curriculum. So she 
studied Christian Science and various 
other healing cults; she came out no 
Christian Scientist, but with an intensi- 
fied belief in the theory she had already 
come to in her practice—the theory of 
the part played by the mind in healing. 

In Europe there was at this time a 
good deal of scientific work along the 
lines of psychic therapy. She studied 
reports and findings. She became inter- 
ested in hypnotic and suggestive therapy 
then in progress in France and elsewhere 
in Europe. She tells a dramatic tale of 
her own first attempt with hypnosis as 
a therapeutic agent. 

She had been tending a child sick of 
scarlet fever in one of the San Francisco 
tenements. The mother had been in the 
hospital for some time, but one day she 
appeared, having returned home appar- 
ently no better than when she went. 
She seemed afflicted, certainly thought 
herself afflicted, with an arthritis ren- 
dering it impossible for her to move one 
of her arms. She held it stifly out from 
her shoulder and nothing enabled her to 
change its position. She could not sleep. 
Night after night passed, and she could 
not sleep. On the day when Dr. Hinkle 
made her experiment, she said to this 
woman: “Would you like to sleep?” A 
volley of foreign ejaculations assured 
her that the woman would like nothing 
so much, but that she was firmly con- 
vinced that she could never sleep again. 
Dr. Hinkle began to put her into a 
hypnotic sleep while an old mother, a 
wide-eyed husband and a crowd of gap- 
ing children looked amazedly on. By 
and by the woman slept. The doctor 
said: “You can lower your arm, you can 
lower it now; lower it, lower it, lower 
it.” In a few minutes the arm began to 
move slowly down until at last it hung 
in a normal position. The excited fam- 
ily acclaimed a miracle. The sick 
woman slept on. In a little while she 
was awakened. At first she did not 
herself notice that her arm was hanging 


freely, as in health. When she realized 
it, she was thunderstruck and overjoyed. 

Dr. Hinkle, too, was overjoyed. She 
went away thinking: “Here’s a method 
that can help anything!’ She thought 
she had found the key to the problem of 
how to make the patient’s mind work 
with hers. 

Then she had another “hunch.” To 
the bewilderment and horror of prudent 
relatives and friends she gave up the 
San Francisco health work and came 
East. She had no powerful Eastern con- 
nections to establish her in New York. 
But following the “hunch” she came, 
and she saw—without difficulty—several 
of the leading physicians in New York. 
They heard what she had to tell them 
and gave her the opportunity to demon- 
strate what she could do. Later she 
established a psycho-therapeutic clinic, 
the first in this country in connection 
with a medical college. By the way, 
Dr. Hinkle, deeply convinced and prac- 
tical a feminist as she is, goes on record 
as never having encountered professional 
antagonism on the ground of her sex. 

So far, so good. But it was not far 
enough and it was not good enough for 
Beatrice Hinkle. She had not solved 
the problem of why and how the mind 
worked in creating or in throwing off 
certain types of disease. She gave up 
the clinic and went to Europe to see 
what the men were discovering who were 
working along similar lines there. When 
she had stayed awhile in Vienna and 
had worked with Jung she was satisfied 
that she had found the answer. Since 
then—that was in 1909—she has trans- 
lated Jung’s work, ‘““The Psychology of 
the Unconscious,” she has treated all 
manner of neurological cases in New 
York, she has written extensively on 
psycho-analysis problems, she has _lec- 
tured and she has published her “Re- 
creating of the Individual.” 

She has seen in the new psychology 
rightly understood and applied ameli- 
oration for the diseases of the social 
organism as well as of those of the in- 
dividual. One of the soundest and 
sanest of the contributions to Count 
Hermann Keyserling’s recent monumen- 
tal symposium on Marriage is her 
analysis of the marriage-and-divorce 
situation in the United States. Though 
it blinks nothing of the confusion and 
ugliness of things as they are, it makes 
no futile pulpit attempt to scold us back 
into the stability and pseudo-orderliness 


of the time when woman’s only matri- 
monial resource was the bearing of the 


ills she had, and when man’s unshared 


economic responsibility for the family 


held him fast, if he had any of the 


stuff of decency in him, to a situation 


from which love and desire had de- 


parted. 


It is, she has indicated in her lectures, 


in woman’s understanding of herself as 
the new psychology makes it possible 
for her to understand herself, that there 
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may even lie a glimpse of the longed- 
for escape from the waste and destruc- 
tion of war itself. Indeed, upon 
women’s increased understanding of 
themselves she bases many of her hopes 
for the state. 

“It is mecessary,” she says, “that 
women learn to accept themselves and 
to value themselves as beings possessing 
a worth at least equal to that of the 
other sex, instead of unthinkingly -ac- 
cepting standards based on masculine 
psychology. Then women will recog- 
nize the necessity of developing their 
psychic capacities just as it is necessary 
for men to do, but they will see that 
this does not involve imitation of men 
or repudiation of their most valuable 
psychical functioning.” 

She is by no means through with 
her work yet. One has only to see her 
with her small, slender, intensely vital 
figure, her unquenchably bright blue 
eyes, to realize that she will*never be 
through with her work so long as she 
lives, and that her work will never be- 
come merely a repetition of the same 
thing. Always she has gone on from 
step to step at the unescapable command 
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48 
of a scientific curiosity and an_ ever- 
deepening human sympathy. 

She has come a long, long way from 
the scrap book with the poems pasted 
in it. But is it not the straight story 
of the logical development of a poet- 
scientist from a narrowly, delicately 
tender girlhood to a widely, powerfully 
tender maturity? 


Ladies of the Jury 
(Continued from page 15) 
proper influences are less apt to be 

tolerated. . . .” 

Mrs. Carver, president of the Oregon 
League of Women Voters, who comes 
from Philadelphia and has served many 
times on the jury in Pennsylvania, told 
us that at her first service she was the 
only woman on the jury and was made 
foreman. When they retired Mrs. 
Carver said: “I hope you will correct 
me if I do anything not according to 
rules, since this is my first service, but 
this particular case seems very clear. I 
think there can be no doubt of our 
judgment.” After a very few moments’ 
talk the decision was reached. As they 
were returning to the courtroom one 
of the men said to her: “It’s a pity 
you were so quick; if you had been 
just a few minutes longer they would 
have brought us in lunch.” He was 
one of the professional jurymen, one of 
the worst features of the jury situation 
today throughout the country. 

Woman juror bills were presented 
this year to the legislatures of eleven 
of our states out of the twenty-seven 
where women are still ineligible. Such 
bills have been presented year after year 
ever since the granting of suffrage and 
for the most part they fare well if they 
get as far as a committee hearing. These 
hearings are all alike reminiscent of the 
“Token” and “Souvenir” period of our 
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literature. A perfect example was given 
in the discussion in Congress on the 
bill for admitting women to jury duty 
in the District of Columbia. An im- 
passioned plea was made for the protec- 
tion of wives and daughters on the 
ground that jury lists usually contained 
many names obviously not of Anglo- 
Saxon origin, and the thought of Ameri- 
can women having day after day to meet 
persons who were immigrants or of im- 
migrant stock was unendurable! 

Precious time goes year after year 
to tilting at such windmills. One has 
to meet again and again the terrifying 
spectres of homes deserted, of frail 
women injured, of a continual series of 
sensational trials. Now the real facts 
of this jury business, when the fog-bank 
of timidity has cleared away, are seen 
to be quite different. 

First, for the unsavory cases. To be 
sure they take up a great deal of space 
in the papers that we all read. But 
they take up comparatively little time 
in courts. Many men have served as 
jurors over and over without hearing 
one of these sensational cases. In Massa- 
chusetts, for instance, in one year out 
of 14,778 cases but 769 were criminal 
cases and the great part of those were 
for breaches against the Sunday laws, 
the speed laws, theft, etc. 

One of New York’s strongest advo- 
cates of women jurors was won by his 
experience on the Grand Jury, which 
convinced him not only of the injustice 
but of the indecency of permitting the 
questions regarding women and young 
girls to be settled by men juries. On 
the other hand, a New Jersey judge has 
recently excused women from ‘“‘delicate 
cases.”’ Even the level-headed English 
judges have had a few flurries on this 
question. One, to the joy of the press, 
permitted a letter to be read by the 
men on the jury but not by the women, 
although the women were equally re- 
sponsible for the judgment. 

Like a breath of fresh air in a room 
shut from daylight is the reply of Judge 
Buck of San Mateo, California, to this 
most constant argument of unpleasant 
testimony. ‘““This is nonsense,” he re- 
torts with the finality of Alice’s 
Duchess. “If such things exist, re- 
spectable women should hear of them, 
judge of the guilt or innocence of the 
parties, and then go out into the world 
to better conditions and prevent like 
cases. It is high time women took a 
hand in this aspect of society.” Judge 
Buck, by the way, began calling women 
for the jury in his cou: in 1912. 

One wishes to be respectful to honest 
fear for the welfare of children, which 
is the argument next in favor. But 
what does one do when told that jury 
duty will “interfere with the duties of 
maternity!” One conscientious but 
humorless judge decided against women 
jurors because “the duties of home and 
maternity are highest in dignity and 
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respectability.” Bless you, yes! And 
the duties of home and fatherhood, too! 
Who disputes it? But what has that 
to do with the question? “I wonder 
who has been taking care of the babies?” 
sneered an onlooker, as an excellent de- 
cision was brought in by a mixed jury. 
The “baby” of one woman juror hap- 
pened at the time to be busy at the 
State Capitol, where he was a member 
of the legislature. The “baby” of an- 
other was teaching at the State College; 
the “babies” of others were taking care 
of the jurors’ grandchildren! 

Although men are excused as a matter 
of course on account of health or busi- 
ness, the legislators and the general 
public are obsessed with the idea that 
women will be dragged from nurseries, 
sickrooms and kitchens. No explanation 
of their tasks, no doctors’ letters, will 
serve to protect their health or the well- 
being of their households. It is hard 
to see why it is taken for granted that 
judges, almost too lenient with men, 
should be unreasonable and inconsiderate 
with women. The experience of women 
summoned on a panel does not bear out 
this fear. 

A typical case is that of a housemaid 
summoned for jury service in New Jer- 
sey. There was grave illness in the 
household where she was employed, so 
that her absence, even for a few days, 
would have been a serious inconvenience. 
She went to the court on the day ap- 
pointed and explained the situation to 
the judge, who promptly released her, 
precisely as he would have released any 
man whose business would have been 
injured by his absence at that special 
time. 

The usual attitude of the judges is 
given in a letter from Ohio: “In my 
own courtroom I never compel a woman 
to serve if she is the mother of small 
children and has the care of them. I 
announce from the- bench that it is my 
belief that a mother can serve her com- 
munity better by staying at home and 
expending maternal care upon her chil- 
dren, than by serving on a jury, but 
aside from this I welcome them, and 
always like to have about six women 
in a panel of twenty.” 

§ But even when these two more seri- 
ous questions are disposed of there 
remains that of personal inconvenience. 
One suspects this is, in reality, the most 
serious of all! The time it will take 
from our own concerns! Well, in the 
states where men alone still carry this 
citizens’ burden they are not called fre- 
quently nor for long periods. If 
women serve, the calls for either men 
or women will, of course, be but half 
as frequent. Here is the chance for 
our “hundred percenters” to do some- 
thing to show that they really do love 
their land more than do others. We 
can understand the men who hate to 
have business interrupted better than 
women who won’t vote for fear that 
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their names will be caught and they 


will be called for jury service. Where 
is their sense of fair play?’ And is 
their pioneer blood so thin that they no 
longer dare anything out of the beaten 
track ? 

A forewoman of a Maine jury has put 
this whole question into clear English 
for us. ‘We admit no people are a na- 
tion without government, and no govern- 
ment not founded on jurisprudence can 
endure. The importance of our courts 
of justice cannot be overestimated. Why 
deny to the woman citizen the training 
gained by jury service and acquired in 
no other way? I stand today a better 
citizen, a wiser woman for that four 
weeks’ training in weighing presented 
evidence. I realize the work of sheriff 
and county attorney in checking crime. 
[ realize the importance of supporting 
them by strong public opihion. Nothing 
will ever be attempted if all possible 
objections must first be overcome.”’ 

This is the woman’s view of the ques- 
tion. Yet more important is that of the 
court. From among many similar state- 
ments let us take that of Judge Grimm 
of the Wisconsin Circuit Court. “From 
an experience of twenty-eight years on 
the bench as trial judge, I give it as 
my unqualified conviction that when the 
legislature adopted the law making wom- 
en eligible to jury service, it took a long 
stride in the line of progress toward 
improved administration of the law.” 


In Paper Backs 


HAT will electric power do for 

us in the next decade? The an- 
swer is, Whatever we decide it must do. 
Ann Dennis Bursch drives home that 
realization in a pamphlet called ‘“Elec- 
tric Power and the Public Welfare,” 
published by the Committee on Living 
Costs of the National League of Women 
Voters (532 Seventeenth Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C.). She describes the 
nation-wide link-up of power wires that 
bind the country together. And she 
raises questions in terms of a woman’s 
everyday life—why should her electric 
power cost so much more in one city 
than in another? And have private or 
public ownership, financial hook-ups or 
eficient management, anything to do with 
it? Mrs. Bursch, who is League chair- 
man of Living Costs for Connecticut, is 
studying the subject exhaustively, and 
she wants your help. She asks you to 
provide the “‘makings” of one statistic: 
_ Ask your power company to estimate 
for you what it would cost to use, re- 
spectively, 30, 100 and 300 kilowatt 
hours of current per month in a house 
with an area of 1,100 square feet (aver- 
age eight-room house), and send your 
answers, even if incomplete, to Ann 
Dennis Bursch, care Living Costs Com- 
mittee, National League of Women 
Voters, Washington, D. C. 
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“Boring From Within” 


An Answer to 


“The Lady and the Tiger” 


By Emity NEewe.t BLAIR 


Vice-Chairman Democratic National Committee 


VER since I read Mrs. Dobyns’s 

article I have wanted to write 

you a tew words of brief com- 

ment but press of work has 

prevented. Now that I see 
in the June magazine another letter of 
agreement I feel I must have my little 
say. It is only the same thing I have 
tried to say again and again to women 
about “‘politics and machines” and yet it 
never seems to stick. Perhaps if I put 
it in the form of a definite reply to Mrs. 
Dobyns’s very well put presentation of 
her position, in the January CITIZEN, 
it may “take.” 

In the beginning let me say I “accept” 
all she says about her experience with the 

“organization” —about what the men in 
control ‘‘expect” and how little a docile 
private in the organization counts. 
Where I disagree with her is in her con- 
clusion that her experience proves the fu- 
tility of “boring from within” and the 
advantage of becoming an “independent” 
voter. 

And the reason I disagree is that Mrs. 
Dobyns, judging from her own account, 
never did “bore from within”—she mere- 
ly acquiesced. The politician always has 
a choice between two things, accepting 
an organization or licking it—accepting 
domination by the group in control or 
becoming that group. Now to lick an 
organization or to become its control 
means hard, continuous, clever, tireless 
war. The error women too often make 
is to mistake a few bits of guerrilla fight- 
ing, sniping, for war. My advice to 
women who come to me complaining 
about an organization they don’t like is 
“Either accept it or do battle with it and 
capture it. But don’t start,” I say, “un- 
less you will see it through.” My ex- 
perience is that women do not see it 
through. They become discouraged, or 
stop with one victory. 

The trouble with the Mrs. Dobyns’s 
who go into “The Organization” is they 
expect recognition and authority to be 
handed them as promotion is handed a 


soldier. That is not the kind of organ- 
ization a political “machine” is. Recog- 
nition, authority, a chance to count is 
not handed the men privates. It must 
be won by them making the leaders fear 
them sufficiently to feel it necessary to 
give it to them. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that any 
woman who will have the patience, the 
persistence and even the political ability 
to get behind her twenty votes, even in 
a great city organization, is on her way 
to power. »*Ihis does not mean she will 
win at once. She may be defeated again 
and‘ again; she must be willing to be. 
She may never win but in the end she 
will be “recognized” and even the fight- 
ing accomplishes something. Mr. Dever 
did not win in Chicago, but surely his 
effort was worth the fight. 

Of course she must have political acu- 
men. She must know where to throw 
her twenty votes as a balance of power; 
she must know what she wants for them 
and get it. If she cannot do this then 
she ought not to set up for a leader. 
Politics is not a “reward of merit” game. 
It is a tug of war. The difference be- 
tween a good and a bad politician is in 
what the two do with their power— 
“Getting the power”’ is “politics.” 

Women like Mrs. Dobyns go in with 
a wrong conception of what “boring” 
means. It does not mean “subscribing” 
blindly. That is not the way the Pro- 
gressives captured the Republican organ- 
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ization of Wisconsin. Did Mrs. Dobyns 
ever get a group back of her that would 
stand by her, did she ever take issue with 
her leaders in caucus, stir up a row so 
they would listen to her, throw her votes 
to one side as against another? Did 
she have a “deliverable” following, a 
group she had so inspired with faith in 
her judgment and desire for the thing 
she stood for that they would vote to- 
gether to accomplish what she wanted? 

The way to leadership is to have a 

following to lead, not to join with others 
under another’s leadership, and the way 
to get this following is to go after it, 
work for it, get it for yourself. Accept- 
ing the so-called leadership of a group 
of people handed over to you by a 
higher-up leader, is something very dif- 
ferent. "Too many women join an organ- 
ization, are elected chairmen by it at 
command of someone above and then re- 
sent being treated as the agents they are. 

I appreciate the courage with which 
Mrs. Dobyns reported her disillusion- 
ment. Such reports should encourage 
more women to win control of ‘‘the or- 
ganization” in the way I have men- 
tioned. Where such a report hurts us, 
however, is in its intimation that be- 
cause of her experience all partisanship 
on the part of women is ineffectual. 
This, I think, is not true. Her ineffec- 
tuality was due to her method of get- 
ting in and her method when in and 
not to the acceptance of partisanship it- 
self. Of course the men in control do 
not want us. Neither do they want men 
who disagree with them. But both 
women and men who disagree with them 
have an opportunity to do them battle 
for control if willing to fight long and 
hard enough, granted, of course, the 
necessary ability. 

One word more lest some one ask: 
But how about regularity—how about 
party discipline? I have been writing 
about the place where the battle really 
wages—inside the party organization for 
the control of the organization. There 
a rebel group can always contend if it 
thinks it worth while to dare defeat. But 
if defeated? If the other group names 
a candidate to which it had been op- 
posed? Must it then accept this candi- 
date, vote and work for him? This is 
what the men tell them and what women 
hate about partisanship. But let a 
woman who has repudiated partisanship 
keep tab on their votes and see if, be- 
lieving, as I gather Mrs. Dobyns does, 
in the principles and superiority of one 
particular party, she casts her election 
vote very differently from the way she 
would if a member of the organization. 
I fancy she will find herself not voting 
so differently in the end. But even if 
she does let her remember this about 
regularity and discipline: ‘They are 
great words, necessary, I suppose, to hold 
an organization together. But as a 
practice they are honored as often in the 
breach as in the observance by the very 











men who preach them. A minority of 
an organization always reserves the right 
to punish its majority at the polls if the 
situation seems to warrant it. They do 
not say so, of course, but if a majority 
could always count on all its entire 
organization votes would it ever seek a 
compromise with the minority, would it 
try to humor them as it does? 
Every real politician knows 
organization men do “‘scratch the ticket.’ 
In fact they are often ordered to scratch. 
But so afraid of the women’s utter inde- 
pendence of all party leadership are these 
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men that they seem by common consent 
to have decided to tell the women that 
the price of partisanship is “regularity.” 
When I hear women talk of it and urge 
it or resent it I remember the experi- 
ence of a woman speaker who made a 
great appeal to her partisan hearers not 
to scratch, only to find her “bosses” furi- 
ous as it defeated a “‘deal’’ they had made 
to scratch a Democratic sheriff for a 
Republican prosecuting attorney! The 
difference between the men in the organ- 
ization and the women is that the latter 
publish their “‘scratching.” 


With Our Readers 


THE following letter is one point of 
view on Mrs. Catt’s article in the June 
CITIZEN. 


A S a member of the D. A. R. organization 
4 permit me to thank you whole-heartedly 
for the article, ‘“Lies-at-Large.” It is a mat- 
ter of deep concern to me and to other mem- 
bers of the D. A. R. that certain of our 
membership should assume to say that the 
whole membership stands for such “tommy- 
rot’ as is voiced by the National Board, 
and sponsored at national and state meetings. 
I feel sure that by far the greater part of 
the membership of the D. A. R. stands 
squarely with the Child Labor Amendment 
and the Sheppard-Towner Bill; we are mem- 
bers of the organizations approving them, 
and can not be of two minds at the same 
time. 

It is a matter of deep gratitude to us all 
that we have in this United States of ours a 
woman of Mrs. Catt’s courage, brain and 
levelheadedness. We need her and her ut- 
terances, and she does not fail us, now or 
ever. 


Which of the 


And here is another. 
two is yours? 


LEASE cancel my subscription at once. 

I like many features of the magazine 
and had thought there was a place for such 
a paper if it could be sane and without bias. 
However, such an article as Mrs. Catt’s in 
the Tune issue on “Lies-at-Large”’ convinces 
me that “saneness” is lacking. It is violent, 
vituperative and unfair to patriotic people 
who are endeavoring to counteract propa- 
ganda aimed against our government. How 
the Communists must smile at the way a few 
of our fellow-countrymen fall into their cun- 
ningly-laid trap! S. B. 


Another selection from our pile of 
letters on the Younger Generation: 


HE horrified mother who wrote for you 

an article regarding her discovery of the 
degeneracy of the present generation, must 
have spent her own youth, I think, in a 
cloistered seclusion, if she imagines that the 
average girl ever objected seriously to being 
kissed by a boy—if she liked him. Parents 
guarded their girls (sometimes) more strictly 
than any are able to do now, but it was 
proverbial that the girls would escape from 
the restraint as often as possible. As for the 
boys, most people do not expect any morality 
from them. In fact, I have heard it seriously 
maintained that a boy who was too good— 
“clean” we call it now—was not as likely 
to have a deep religious experience as one 
who had some wild oats to repent of! 


In my early teens, I remember, my mother 
warned me against intimacy with certain 
girls of my acquaintance, who were said to 
be thoroughly immoral. Yet, I never heard 
a word that was evil from any schoolmates, 
so well did the wild ones keep to themselves, 
This was some fifty years ago, and as | 
grew older I found that the girls who were 
“popular” sat in hammocks and spooned, took 
long buggy-rides and spooned, sat in dark- 
ened “parlors” till midnight and spooned. 
One gir! told me, after she had experienced 
a good Methodist conversion, that a boy of 
her acquaintance had told her that he never 
knew a girl who could go so far without 
going over the brink, as she could. How 
much better was that than what they are 
doing now? 

When I was teaching in girls’ schools some 
thirty-five years ago, I found that same 
variety of standards. But the majority of 
the girls were like hunting dogs straining at 
the leash, and without any knowledge to pro- 
tect them if they did succeed in breaking 
away. But there were also many who in- 
dulged in violent flirtations and yet kept 
themselves morally clean—as there are now. 

And there were some—as there are now 
—who willingly surrendered popularity in 
the interest of ideals of conduct which should 
satisfy any mother. 

But those were not the girls who received 
the most attention. Moralists are fond of 
pointing out that the quiet girls are the ones 
who marry, but I doubt if this is more than 
a half truth. 

What is to be done about it? Frankly, I 
know no better than others. All I would 
suggest is, let us face the facts and discuss 
them candidly. I am inclined to think, how- 
ever, that the only changes that we can hope 
for will come from the youths themselves— 
witness the “Youth Movements” in many 
countries today. We must do our best to 


safeguard them, by education, not by re- 
straint and, for the rest, we must trust. 
H. B. 


NOTE that your investment advisers are 

apt to do with women just what men do; 
that is advise bonds almost altogether. My 
experience in taking care of my own prop- 
erty is that it is necessary for a woman to 
diversify her investments with some good, 
common stocks which occasionally go up 4s 
well as down and usually come back if the 
property is a good one. I suggest one-third 
at least. 

On bonds you stand mostly to lose, with 
very little chance of profit. Highly recom- 
mended bonds are often bought at a prem- 
ium, and a very high-class bond carrying 4 
low rate of interest is apt to show shrinkage 
unless held to maturity. F. M. W. 


Hampton, Virginia. 
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Heart to Heart 


Taking Stock of Ourselves 


HEN you are used to a name 

it does not much matter what 

it is, but when you are-build- 
ing a reputation and a market for a 
new product, the name you give it is 
most important. Witness the big sums 
offered as prizes for a name like 
“Liberty” magazine. After an article 
has been widely advertised the name 
stands for the qualities given to it in 
the advertising instead of an abstrac- 
tion. 

Our magazine is reaching out for 
new fields today. It must interest new 
readers and attract new advertisers. 
There have been many indications 
that the name WoMAN CITIZEN is a 
handicap to progress in both direc- 
tions. To CitizEN readers the name 
is dignified and appropriate. It im- 
plies the rich full life of the Ameri- 
can woman in all her contacts with 
the world. To many others it seems 
dull, drab, and implies politics only. 

It is singular and unfortunate that 
to popular thought the word citizen, 
which implies freedom and self-gov- 
enment, should mean something 
stupid and uninteresting and so en- 
tirely without lure. The woman citi- 
zen, or the woman in politics, as it 
is too often interpreted, is worse. 
Some men even resent the name he- 
cause it reminds them of the long 
struggle. “Why hark back to the old 
suffrage fight?” they say. “You've 
got it now. Why talk about it? Why 
carry a chip on your shoulder?” 


A Misleading Name 


HE head of the periodical depart- 
Ut ment of one of our largest public 
libraries, who particularly likes our 
magazine, said recently, “If you want 
to attract new readers you've simply 
got to change the name. I often rec- 
ommend the Woman CiTIzEN to both 
men and women, but unless they are 
looking for specific material about 
women in politics, or unless they al- 
ready know the magazine, they are 
hot interested.” 
In reality, nothing could he 
broader, more interesting and stimu- 
lating than the field of our magazine 
a we see it—all the life of the mod- 
¢m woman outside her kitchen and 
omestic cares. which have heen com- 
pletely covered for years by other 


magazines. Modern home-making, the 
new problems of mother and daugh- 
ter, husband and wife, marriage and 
divorce; social welfare in its new as- 
pects; community life which today so 
intimately affects the welfare of the 
family; the many new outside activi- 
ties of home-making women; the new 
economic problems of women, the 
dual job of making a living and 
home-making; the interests of busi- 
ness and professional women, these 
are the matters with which the Crtt- 
ZEN is concerned. 


A Boundless Field 


DDED to all this is the business 

of being a well-informed human 
being (citizen!) who wants to help 
make intelligent public opinion. The 
magazine aims to follow develop- 
ments in public problems, to help its 
readers keep posted about national 
and international affairs, to interpret 
woman’s work in the world and to 
help her have an intelligent citizen’s 
outlook on the world. All this means 
a magazine field of interest so broad, 
so thrilling, that no name which has 
been proposed seems to cover it ade- 
quately. 

For months past in the Crrizen 
office new names have been discussed 
and have aroused most amusing dif- 
ferences of opinion. Approved by 
some, hated by others; advocated one 
day, discarded the next. It is like a 
game. Try it for yourself and see. 
Test the name you like on people you 
meet and see their various reactions 
to it. 

We hope to find a new name for 
the Woman Citizen that at least will 
not arouse prejudice in the minds of 
strangers to our magazine. The old 
name by which the magazine was 
known so many years, “The Woman’s 
Journal,” is a good one, in that it 
covers any thing you may like. Shall 
we go back to it or shall we adopt 
something newer, more up-to-date? 
In the August CiTIzEN we shall give 
you a chance to record your choice 
to date. 

While the contest is on until Sep- 
tember 15th, we warn you that we 
shall adopt the new name immedi- 
ately after that date, by the October 
issue if possible, so we urge you, ex- 
press your preference without deiay. 
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CONNECTICUT 
Miss Mary Bulkley, Hartford 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman 


FLORIDA 
Mrs. Frank P. Hixon, Lake City 


ILLINOIS 

Mrs. Jacob Baur, Chicago 

Mrs. John Jay Borland, Chicago 
Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, Chicago 

Mrs. Wm. Butterworth, Moline 

Mrs. Davis Ewing, Bloomington 
Mrs. Harry Hart, Chicago 

Mrs. Wm. G. Hibbard, Winnetka 
Mrs. Medill McCormick, Chicago 


MARYLAND 
Mrs. Charles E. Ellicott, Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Mrs. Oakes Ames, Boston 
Mrs. Wm. H. Baltzell, Wellesley 
Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, Milton 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Pitman, Boston 
Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Boston 


MICHIGAN 
Mrs. Henry Ford, Dearborn 
Mrs. Chas. H. Hodges, Detroit 
Mrs. Edwin Lodge, Detroit 
Mrs. Willard Pope, Detroit 
Mrs. Henry G. Sherrard, Detroit 


MINNESOTA 
Mrs. Sumner T. McKnight, Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 
Mrs. Ames Cushman, St. Louis 
Mrs. A. Ross Hill, Kansas City 
Mrs. R. McK. Jones, St. Louis 


NEW JERSEY 
Mrs. George B. Case, Englewood 
Mrs. Carl Fischer, Englewood 
Mrs. Henry Lang, Montclair 


NEW YORK 
Mrs. Raymond Brown, New York 
Mrs. Wendell T. Bush, New York 
Mrs. Stephen Clark, New York 
Mrs. Henry P. Davison, New York 
Miss Louise Grace, Great Neck 
Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn, New York 
Mrs. E. Huntington Hooker, New York 
Mrs. Otto Kahn, New York 
Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach, New York 
Mr. V. Everit Macy, New York 
Mrs. Herbert L. Pratt, New York 
Miss Grace Van B. Roberts, New York 
Mrs. Dexter P. Rumsey, suffalo 
Mrs. F. Louis Slade, New York 
Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip, New York 
Mrs. W. E. Werner, Rochester 
Mrs. Caspar Whitney, New York 
Mrs. Wm. G. Willcox, Staten Island 


OHIO 
Mrs. Chester C. Bolton, Cleveland 
Mrs Walter H. Merriam, Cleveland 
Mrs. Elisabeth C. T. Miller, Cleveland 
Mrs. Robert Patterson, Dayton 
Miss Belle Sherwin, Cleveland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Miss Mary E Converse, Rosemont 
Mrs. John W. Lawrence, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. George A. Piersol. Merion 
Miss Florence Sibley, Philadelphia 


RHODE ISLAND 


Mrs. George H. Crooker, Providence 
Mrs. Theodore B. Pierce, Providence 


TEXAS 
Mrs. Waldine Kopperl, Galveston 


WISCONSIN 
Mrs. Ben Hooper, Oshkosh 
Mrs. Fanny O. Munger, Janesville 
Mrs. Chas. W. Norris, Milwaukee 


























NEW NAMES FOR OLD 


Send Your Bright Ideas for a Better Name 
to the WOMAN CITIZEN Now 


LY ES, we have a lot of suggestions for new names, but there 


is still room for yours, 


Although the contest does not 


close yet we urge you to send your proposals early so that the 
Committee of Award may be thinking over the names as they 
come in and will not be swamped with hundreds of letters at 


the last minute. 


So please pull together those half-formed ideas that have been 
floating around in your head, write them down on paper and 


send them in to us by the next mail. 


If you think you are 


satisfied with our present name read what some of our critics 
say on the Heart-to-Heart page before you are quite sure. 


We need your help and advice 














Voting Blanks 


I suggest the following 
names for the present 
WomMaAN CITIZEN maga- 


Please pin this blank to a 
sealed envelope containing 
your assumed name, real 
name and address. 




















By submitting to you in the August 
number of the CiTIzEN various 
names suggested to date, the Com- 
mittee of Award hopes to stimulate 
new thought on the subject and 
to get your vote of opinion. Final 
decision and award of the $100 
prize will rest with the Committee 
after the contest closes on Septem- 
ber 15th. 


Put on your thinking cap. 
Send suggestions to 


The 


Woman Citizen 


171 Madison Avenue 
New York City 














Contest Rules 


1. The contest is open to 
every woman. 


2. From one to three names 
may be submitted by each 
contestant, 


3. The voting blank or a 
facsimile should be signed 
with an assumed name, and 
sent in an envelope accom- 
panied by a sealed small en- 
velope containing assumed 
name, real name and address. 


4. In case of a tie, the prize 
will be awarded to each or 
several of the winning con- 
testants. The contest will be 
open from June 15 through 
September 15. 
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